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Over the River, Out of the Woods... 


$5,300,000 Gain Puts Weiss Shop at 
Full Strength Year After Toni Loss 


Weiss & Geller Closes 
Year of Trial with New 
Name, Address, Partners 


By L. 8. Botts 

Cuicaco, Dec. 27—Tomorrow, 
and over the weekend, Weiss & 
Geller Inc. will trek across the Chi- 
cago River, 130 strong, and set up 
shop at 360 N. Michigan (previous 
address: 400 N. Michigan). 

Weiss & Geller’s winter trip 
south from the Wrigley Bldg.— 
where it has been since the agency 
started 18 years ago~—is no Antarc- 


tic expedition. Nevertheless, quite 
a number of milestones will be 
passed on the way. 

When it starts business in the 
new quarters Monday the agency 
will have a new name—Edward H. 
Weiss & Co.—ten new stockholders 
and, some would say, a new lease 
on life. 

Certainly it will have the dis- 
tinction of having staged one of 
the fastest billings comebacks of 
1956 or many another year. A little 
over a year ago, in the fall of 1955, 
the agency parted company with its 


(Continued on Page 36) 


One Crowell-Collier 
Unit Enjoyed ‘Best 
Sales Year’ in ‘56 

New York, Dec. 26—On the 
heels of the suspension of Collier’s 
and Woman’s Home Companion, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Crow- 
ell-Collier Publishing Co. has an- 
nounced its “best sales year” since 
its.founding. 

P. F. Collier & Son Corp. re- 
corded sales of books and encyclo- 
pedias amounting to more than 


MILTON BIOW—He bowed out of 
the agency business 


JOHN B, McLAUGHLIN—Does the 


15% fit in 1956? 


$25,000,000 in 1956. John G. Ryan, 
president, said about 100 editorial, 
sales and production +executives 
have flown to Paris to attend an 
international conference and book 
convention. 

Since 1875, the company has sold 
more than 202,500,000 hard-back 
books. The titles include the “New 
Collier’s Encyclopedia,” “Harvard 
Classics,” “Collier’s World Atlas & 
Book of Facts” and “New Junior 
Classics.” 


100 Top Advertisers 
Use 206 Agencies, 
Invest $2 Billion 


Cuicaco, Dec. 28—The nation’s 
100 leading advertisers will prob- 
ably invest more than $2 billion in 
advertising during 1956, ADverRTIs- 
Inc AGE estimated this week. The 
bulk of it will be handled by the 
206 agencies that service the ac- 
counts of the 100 leaders. * 

According to tabulations made 
by ADVERTISING AGE, these same 
100 advertisers spent $1,866,790,- 
729 in 1955, which was about 16% 
more than the $1,610,780,202 they 
dispensed in 1954. 

In last week’s issue AA present- 
ed a new service for its readers— 
individual profiles on these 100 
leading advertisers (who account 
for about 20% of all ad expendi- 
tures made by U.S. companies)— 
together with listings of their mar- 
keting personnel and the agencies 
and agency people that serve them. 

This week AA presents an al- 
phabetica] list of the 206 agencies 
that handle advertising for the 100 
leaders. 


® Of the 1955 total of $1,866,790,- 
729, AA found that the top five ad- 
vertisers spent $471,954,376, slight- 
ly more than 25% of the total 
spent by the 100 leaders. The five 
(Continued on Page 30) 


Last Minute News Flashes on Page 37 


| Annual 7-Figure Loss... 


‘Can't Wait’ 


for Ads; 


‘Town Journal’ Folds 


‘Impossible to Start or 
Resuscitate’ Magazine, 
Says Publisher Babcock 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 27—The 
ranks of media available to. ad- 
vertisers lost another unit with 
the announcement today that 
Town Journal will discontinue 
publication following the appear- 
ance of its February issue. 

Richard Babcock, president of 
the Farm Journal Inc., which 


Advertisers Spent 
$1.6 Billion in ‘55 
in Radio and TV: FCC 


WasHIncTon, Dec. 27—The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
reported today that total advertiser 
expenditures in radio and tv in 
1955 amounted to $1.6 billion, in- 
cluding $154,300,000 in commis- 
sions paid to agencies and station 
representatives. 

The commission previously had 
reported that total station revenue 
was $1.2 billion, in addition to the 

(Continued on Page 33) 


(See ‘Highlights of the Year’ on Page 3) 


MARION HARPER JR—Headed 


“the fastest-growing agency in 
the world” 


JAKE SAWYER—More color for 
newspapers 


—_ : 
FRANK P. ROSSI—Trading stamps 
were hot with housewives 


BEN DUFFY—It was BBDO for 
the GOP 


published Town Journal as well 
as Farm Journal, said the decision 
to discontinue the monthly was 
based on “the combination of high 
and rising production costs with 
an increasingly competitive mar- 
ket for the advertiser’s dollar 
[which] has made the develop- 
ment of a new major consumer 
magazine almost prohibitively éx- 
pensive.” 


s Mr. Babcock said the decision 
to cease publication had nothing 
at all to do with government 
charges that Farm Journal Inc.’s 
acquisition of Better Farming 
(Country Gentleman) from Curtis 
Publishing Co. in June, 1955, vi- 
olated the anti-trust laws (AA, 
July 30). 

Though Mr. Babcock would not 
reveal the exact losses of the pri- 
vately held publication, he said 
that during the four years since 
the first appearance of Town 
Journal in April, 1953, it has suf- 
fered an “annual loss running in- 
to seven figures.” 


® The decision to discontinue the 

book, which is aimed at small 

town families, was the result of 
(Continued on Page 33) 


They Made Advertising News in 1956 


PAUL SMITH—One, two, three— 
and out of the magazine busi- 
ness 


WALTER HARRIS—He swung the 
tax on U. S. magazines’ Cana- 
dian editions 


HARLOW CURTICE—He wiped out 
the dealer contribution fund 
after 30 years. 


VICTOR H. KRAMER—Victory in a 
consent decree in the anti- 
trust case 
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ADVERTISING REVIEW: 1956 Marked by Co 


By John Crichton 


New York, Dec. 26—The year 
1956 was marked by unprece- 
dented advertising expenditures, 

‘ by a booming prosperity un- 
dr ed of a decade earlier. It 
was a year marked, not to say dis- 
figured, by the rutting cry of Elvis 
Presley, who turned out to be just 
as hot a draw on television as he 
was on the theater circuit or on 
records. It was a year marked by 
the folding of a $46,000,000 agency, 
by the shifting of major accounts, 
by the continuing swing of dollars 
into television. 

It was the year of the consent 
decrees in the advertising anti- 
trust suit, and a year when the 


echoes of the 15% commission de- 
‘bate, which had been silent for 
nearly 25 years, were suddenly 
awakened. Once again the ad 
business heard about the Young 
and Haase reports, ad managers 
growled that agencies damned 
well were employed by advertis- 
ers, and media solemnly lined up 
to be coupted in support of the 
commission system. 

*It was the year when the spot- 
light of congressional investiga- 
tions fell on the broadcast indus- 
try, when the subject of program 
discounts was aired, and when a 
government anti-trust officer said 
seriously that the networks might 
be compelled to divest themselves 
of their station properties. 


e It was a year of comebacks 
(Westinghouse, Cunningham & 
Walsh, Sal Maglie), innovations 
(the Edsel, the Canadian advertis- 
ing tax, and tranquilizing pills), 
and sustained effort where winners 
kept right on winning (McCann- 


Erickson, Ted Bates & Co.—and 
Oklahoma!). 

It was a year of shakeup and re- 
versal: Pat Weaver, whose mag- 
azine concept seemed more im- 
portant than ever io television, 
pulled out of National Broadcast- 
ing Co.; Robert Kintner stepped 
out of American Broadcasting Co.; 
Crowell-Collier shuffled its ad 
staff and folded first the American, 
then, at year’s end, Collier’s and 


Be Strengthened : Smith --- 
Finances Wr Be Srongtbened SO 
‘Look’ Gets ‘Collier's’ as 


C-C Folds Magazi 


Woman’s Home Companion; Milton 
Biow closed his agency, providing 
the biggest agency new business 
windfall since Duane Jones; Print- 
ers’ Ink decided to go to a non- 
profit foundation, and at year-end 
changed its mind; and no less an 
authority than Clyde Beatty ‘said 
the traveling circus was dead—and 
that television had killed it. 

It was the year of Jayne Mans- 
field, whose stylized inhaled- 
breath-and-swaybacked-pose was 
as dependable as a radiator orna- 
ment. It was the year when the 
radio constantly urged one to won- 
der where the yellow went, of fab- 


ulous diets based on dextrose, of 
worries about cholesterol. It was 
the year of the argument between 
motivation-conscious brand-sym- 
bol copy men and the stern 
reason-why school which stemmed 
from Hopkins and Lasker. And 
it was the year of Bridey Murphy, 
Francoise Sagan, a_ threatened 
newsprint shortage which never 
materialized, an international ad- 
vertising meeting staged by the 
American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies, and a motion to the Buf- 
falo city council to prohibit de- 
partment stores from changing the 
clothing of manikins . without 
drawing the window curtains. 

In brief, here are some of the 
things that happened in 1956: 


ADVERTISERS 

For m..ny an advertiser, the 
news of the year was that the 
anti-trust division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice had just shoved a 
nice, sharp chisel into his hands 
with the consent decrees which 
forbade co!'usion to enforce the 
15% ...Sears abandoned its trad- 
ing stamps after a year’s try... 
Packard and Clipper left D’Arcy 
for Benton & Bowles, but by 
year-end only the Clipper seemed 
scheduled for advertising, and not 
much at that... Ford decided to 
launch the Edsel through Foote, 
Cone & Belding... 

Dow Chemical got out of “Med- 
ic,” explaining as it went what a 


great job the show did for Saran 
Wrap...Palm Beach left Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan after 16 years... 
General Electric coordinated its 
agencies, and switched tv sets out 
of Maxon into Y&R... Revion 
transferred its account from Nor- 
man, Craig & Kummel, which 
found the fabulous “$64,000 Ques- 
tion,” to BBDO, C. J. LaRoche and 
Emil Mogul Co... Sperry & Hutch- 
inson, biggest of the trading stamp 
companies, appointed an agency, 
Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Bayles, to tell: its story... Blatz 
switched to K&E... Schlitz, after 
swinging from Lennmen & Newell to 
Biow, wound up at J. Walter 
Thompson, and ex-Biow partner 
John Toigo joined Schlitz as mar- 
keting chief... 

Procter & Gamble launched 
Crest, first of the fluorides... 
Lever launched Wisk, new liquid 
detergent, and went national im- 
mediately without testing...The 
Democrats had a tough time find- 
ing an agency, finally settled on 
Norman, Craig & Kummel... The 
Treasury Department ruled that 
cooperative advertising costs were 
deductible for excise tax purposes 
... Bauer & Black launched Battle 
Ribbon, colored adhesive bandages 
which turned out to be sure fire 
with the small fry... 


@ Liggett & Myers moved its 
brands; first L&M to Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample, then Chester- 
field to McCann-Erickson, both out 
of Cunningham & Walsh ...Gen- 
eral Motors revised its dealer con- 
tracts, knocking out the contribu- 
tory pool, which had run as high as 
$90,000,000 annually—and the 
other auto makers seemed 
sure to follow...Ford gave 
Chicago’s Smilin’ Jim Moran, the 
Courtesy Man, a Ford dealership— 
over the anguished howls of his 
brother Ford dealers, who were 
disturbed by the inroads on their 
sales that might be made by the 
man who was the biggest Hudson 
dealer in the U.S... 


Ruppert had a change of heart: 
After leaving Biow it went to 
Compton, but only over the week- 
end, for on Monday it appointed 
Warwick & Legler ... General Mo- 
tors and Ford topped the list of 
1955’s biggest outdoor advertising 
spenders, at $10,200,000 and $6,- 
600,000 respectively... Ralston- 
Purina gambled, and dropped pre- 


miums from its Wheat Chex and 
Rice Chex ...J. Walter Thompson 
Co. issued “Latin American Mar- 
kets,” a valuable guide to anyone 
planning to sell south of the bor- 
der... 

Franklin H. Bell stepped down 
after 25 years as ad boss of Heinz 
... Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
swung back into full line produc- 
tion after a damaging 156-day 
strike ...“Advertising in World 
Markets” was published by the In- 
ternational Advertising Assn. of 
the U. S., the work of Switzer- 
land’s Dr. Rudolf Farner... 


# General Motors shifted the Elec- 
tro-Motive division account from 
Kudner to Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt & Reed . .. General Foods 
talked r.o.p. color discounts with 
newspapers . .. ReaLemon stomped 
out of television, plowed its dough 
into three radio networks... Gen- 
eral Electric topped ABP’s 1955 
list of top business paper advertis- 
ers with $3,793,000... 

"Lever Bros. gave the Chicago 


_| Tribune a whopping $450,000 order 


for 104 color comics pages... 
Chunky Chocolate shifted from 
Hilton & Riggio to BBDO to Grey 
in a 60-day period... Philip Mor- 


ris repackaged its whole line of 
cigarets, mostly into flip-top boxes 
... Sinclair Oil had great success 
with a tidy six-second radiogspot, 
“Drive with Care and Buy Sin- 
clair”...The Assn. of National 
Advertisers had local rates for 
some 1,400 newspapers... Pepsi- 
Cola opened a plant in Delhi, In- 
dia, its 243rd plant in its 72nd 
country... 

Hudnut cried “foul!” at Toni’s 
aggressive selling tactics on tele- 
vision... Donald S. Frost ripped 
out that he was damned sure 
agencies served advertisers, to the 
sympathetic applause of an ANA 
West Coast meeting... American 
watchmakers stressed obsoles- 
cence, trade-ins, and chafed at dis- 
count house invasions ...General 
Mills switched the portions of its 
account that had been with Esty to 
BBDO, Dancer-F: 7gerald-Sample 
and Tatham-Laird ...In ’55, $41,- 
775,600 (or 80%) of Sears, Roe- 
buck’s expenditu es went into 


newspapers... « 


# CBS-Columbia ‘topped making 
television sets... Collins & Hart, a 
small Chicago af ncy, bought a 
jazz show on W).'B to plug its 
services; similarl). E. R. Faltz, 
Manhattan adma: bought radio 
spots to sell himse as an ad man- 
ager...Seagram arted selling 
Seagram’s Pedigr::, a blend of 
straights, and Four }‘oses, a straight 
bourbon, marking « sharp reversal 


Advertising Age, December 31, 1956 


in what had once been firm com- 
pany policy for whisky blends 
only ... 

Keith Evans of Ryerson noted 
that “the client should pay the 
agency”...General Foods report- 
ed it spent $75,000,000 in advertis- 
ing to reap $931,000,000 in sales... 
»nternational Latex set what might 
be a record tv spot deal: 70 com- 
mercials a week in 100 top mar- 
kets ... Pepsi-Cola staged a fabu- 
lous radio promotion in Muncie, 
Ind., using a voice-identification 
contest for “Pepsi, Please’’...Ad- 
vertising costs for brewers dropped 


(yes, dropped) 25% per barrel in 
1955 ...General Mills put 25 new 
products on the market in the fis- 
cal year ended May 31... 

Boeing Aircraft made a unique 
deal with Calkins & Holden and 
Frederick E. Baker & Associates, 
Seattle, to handle its account after 
N. W. Ayer & Son bowed out... 
There was a shakeup at Lorillard, 
and the president moved down, 
while Alden James, advertising vp, 
and F. G. Robbe, ad manager, 
moved out... The $4,000,000 Fore- 
most Dairies account, one of the 
West Coast’s biggest, shifted 
from Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli to 
BBDO (“We had no office in 
Greece,” said Walter Guild wryly) 
...Grove Laboratories set a $2,- 
000,000 drive for Citroid, a new 
bioflavonoid compound, which 
came under savage fire from the 
Food & Drug Administration and 
Anahist at year-end... Pepsodent 
sales jumped 10% with the success 
of “You’ll wonder where the yel- 
low went,” one of the best radio 
jingles in years... 


® The American Dairy Assn. had 
a shakeup, and General Manager 
Lester Will—abroad at a _ food 
meeting at the time—was axed, 
and turned up later at J. Walter 
Thompson Co...Many advertisers 
tied in with the election, and Pepsi 
girls were curving their way all 
around the conventions... Ameri- 
can Tobacco put Hit Parade into 
the teeming filter field, through 
BBDO...Kotex ran into a wall of 
protest from department stores, 
and withdrew its hosiery premium, 
along with a letter of apology to 
the offended retailers... Brown- 
Forman bought Jack Daniel Dis- 
tilery for about $20,000,000, ac- 
quiring also a cult of devotees and 
a red-hot product (1955 sales 
were up 85%). 

Kayser started a house agency— 
425 Associates—and made no bones 
about it...Colgate-Palmolive 


shuffled its agencies, largely con- 
cerned with moving $15,000,000 
worth of business formerly with 
William Esty Co. to other agencies, 
including Lennen & Newell and 
Ted Bates & Co...Gerard Lam- 
bert traced the fabulous rise of 
Listerine, and described—to the 
envy of today’s admen—how he 
sold out for $28,000,000, in a book 
titled “All Out of Step”... Philco 
dropped Hutchins Advertising aft- 
er 21 years, took on BBDO, and 
acquired the Bendix line ... After 
18 months of dangling its agencies 
in the air, Texas Co. picked Cun- 
ningham & Walsh and G. M. Bas- 


nsent Decree, | 


ford Co. to handle its account... 

The ANA commissioned Albert 
Frey, professor of marketing at 
Dartmouth, to do a new study of 
agency functions and compensa- 
tion ...Explosion advertising was 
advocated by Robert McFadyen of 
NBC as the way of capturing at- 
tention, and there were some not- 
able examples: Ford paid the 
Reader’s Digest $198,870 for a 
gatefold, Chrysler paid Life $369,- 
178 for a multi-pager, and General 
Mills paid Coronet $165,000 for a 
cookbook insert... Procter & Gam- 
ble, which acquired the Duncan 
Hines food business during the 
year, switched the cake mixes 
from Gardner Advertising to 
Compton... 


AGENCIES 


The agency story was a year of 
building defenses against an on- 
slaught aimed at the 15% com- 
mission. Most agency conventions 
were aimed at providing data for 
that defense, and perhaps one of 
the most significant moves of the 
year was Foote, Cone & Belding’s 
decision to have a cost study made 


of its operations so it could price 
everything it did...H. D. Wil- 
liams and D. B. Williams bought 
the 4l-year-old Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., which billed an _ estimated 
$35,700,000 in 1955, and whose 
London office was thought to be 
approaching $12,000,000 in billing 
in 1956... 

Real estate was a major problem 
to Manhattan agencies, and shifts 
to new quarters were common; the 
new quarters were expensive, 
ranging up to $7 a square foot on 
long leases... Richard K. Manoff 
Inc. opened in New York, with the 
$2,000,000 Welch grape juice ac- 
count as a backbone... 66 agen- 
cies billed more than $10,000,000 
each in 1955, AA found... BBDO 
opened its first Canadian office, in 
Toronto ... Robert Otto & Co. was 
the first international agency to 


hit $5,000,000 annual billing... 
Duane Jones let his accounts go, 
for the second time, and Roy S. 
Durstine got most of them... Don 
Francisco, vp of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. and onetime president of 
Lord & Thomas, stepped down and 
retired ... 

Ernest Jones, in a tempest in a 
tv-pot, charged that television did 
an indifferent job of selling auto- 
mobiles and hard goods, and the 
video boys screamed murder... 
Compton Advertising bought W. H. 
Hunt & Associates, Los Angeles... 
Ruthrauff & Ryan folded its To- 
ronto office, closed in Canada, 
after 14 years ...B. B. (Pat) Gey~ 
er sold stock to his associates, and 
Sam M. Ballard became president 
rof Geyer...Milton Biow turned 
the key in his New York agency 
after 38 years and his ac- 
counts and personnel scattered 
with the winds... 

Marion Harper, who should 
know, called McCann-Erickson. the 
“world’s fastest growing agency” 
... The Census Bureau found the 
number of agencies up 51% from 


1948 to 1954...In Canada, Mc- 
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Highest Spending Yet and Major Account Changes 


Connell, Eastman & Co. took over 
Stewart-Bowman-Macpherson . . 
Robert E. Grove retired after 33 
years with Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Pittsburgh, most recently 
as board chairman...Kenyon & 
Eckhardt opened a Mexico City of- 
fice, in an international expansion 
supervised by Robert Cole, ac- 
quired from Olin Mathieson; but 
by the end of ’56, Cole left K&E, 
noting that its international ex- 
pansion plans had been scaled 
down considerably ... 

The Four A’s held an interna- 
tional meeting, to which admen 
from all over the world came, but 
many of the foreign agency men 
were sharply critical of the deci- 


sion by the Four A’s to sign a con- | 


sent decree, holding it was an 


.abandonment of ethical standards 


... Norman Strouse, president of 
J. Walter Thompson Co., told the 
Four A’s convention of a looming 
shortage of agency personnel—71% 
more would be needed in the next 
decade, for in 1965 75,000 agency 
people will be handling $6 billions 
in national advertising .. . 


® Henry C. Flower Jr., senior vp 
of JWT, solicited Thompsonites for 
contributions to Ike... Don Beld- 
ing retired from FC&B, where he 
was chairman of the executive 
committee, and was sutceeded by 
Roy Campbell... Sullivan, Stauf- 
fer, Colwell & Bayles, celebrating 
its tenth anniversary, remarked 
that its initial decade had seen it 
move into 25th rank in billing... 
Compton hired a speech professor, 
Frank Snell, from Columbia, who 
taught speaking to contact men, 
and did it so well he is now a con- 
tact man on P&G’s Ivory... 

Fred Gardner Co. sued The New 
Yorker, charging the magazine had 
interfered with a campaign it had 
promised to accept: The company 
said the magazine had gone to the 
client and obtained its cancela- 
tion, and asked reimbursement for 
the commissions it would have col- 
lected. The magazine’s publisher, 
Stephen Botsford, commented that 
its attorneys encouraged it to feel 
that the suit had no possibility of 
success ...H. M. Hackett Inc., New 
York, dissolved as its principal ac- 
count, Herbert Tareyton, was 
shifted by American Tobacco to 
Lawrence C. Gumbinner Advertis- 
ing...i104 Canadian advertising 
agencies billed a record $177,984,- 
000 in 1955... 

Ross Roy Inc. closed its Chicago 
office and pulled out...BBDO 
sent pointed reminders to all staff- 
ers to use BBDO-advertised prod- 
ucts... Mumm, Mullay & Nichols 
and Ralph H. Jones Co. formed a 


joint operation, tentatively esti- 
mated to bill around $10,000,000 
...The Celler Committee heard 
that ten agencies bought 50% of 
sponsored network television time 
...In Sweden, the Swedish Trade 
Commission lowered the boom on 
the 15% commission system... 


.|of Doherty, 


W. E. Steers was elected president 
Clifford, Steers & 
Shenfield...The Four A’s opened 
a San Francisco office, in recogni- 
tion of the growing advertising im- 
portance of the West Coast... 

F. Kenneth Beirn, onetime presi- 
dent of Biow Co., who left before 
the debacle, joined Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, first as exec vp and then be- 
came president of the agency... 
Scheideler, Beck folded, as: the 
Duane Jones story finally came to 
its end, and major people and ac- 
counts joined Bryan Houston Inc. 
...Add New Ways to Get Fired: 
Earle Ludgin & Co. was fired 
from the F. W. Amend account 
(Chuckles candy) via a letter to 
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ADVERTISING AGE...Ben Duffy, 
president of BBDO, argued in a 
speech that agencies should be 
co-producers on tv shows..Cun- 
ningham & Walsh merged the 


Mayers Co., Los Angeles, Bris- 
acher, Wheeler & Staff, San Fran- 
cisco, and its Chicago office into 
a single, national Cunningham & 
Walsh (1957 billing rate, $50,000,- 
000-plus) ... Donahue & Coe, New 
York, and Arthur Grossman Ad- 
vertising, Chicago, “consolidated” 
at year-end and announced that 
the combination would result in to- 
tal billings of $32,000,000. 


MEDIA 

It was a banner year for the 
business, and medium after medi- 
um racked up record gains. It was 
also a year of stringent competi- 
tion, merciless on the tail-enders, 
and significant closings marked the 
year. 

The Reader’s Digest got into the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, after 
an audit showed 10,236,05¥U. S. 
circulation ... RKO and C&C Super 
Corp. made a $15,000,000 deal that 
freed 740 pictures for television ... 
True marked its 20th anniversary, 
with a blast at female buying in- 
fluence ...Woman’s Day rebated 
6.8% after failing to make its guar- 
antee, and reduced its guarantee 
10%; it was a tough year for the 
magazine, since it and its leading 
advertisers were hit by a Chicago 
suit involving wholesale and retail 
grocers and an early estimate 
showed WD had lost more than 
$2,000,000 in advertising as a re- 
ea 


and folded later in the year... All 
year long there were trumpetings 
of a newsprint , shortage, which 
never materialized except in spot 
situations... Joseph W. Gannon, 
veteran chief of advertising ac- 
ceptability for the New York 
Times, retired after 23 years of 
taming down advertisements... 
Joan M. Koob, direct mail con- 
sultant, told an NIAA Idearama 
that 60% of direct mail is wasted 
...Mutual Broadcasting offered 
“guaranteed circulation”... The 
Associated Business Publications 
armed itself to heave American 
Aviation out of the flock after the 
business paper quit ABC, but the 


aviation magazine resign 
stead...Free & Peters bec 
Peters, Griffin & Woodward... 


® Canadian advertisers spent $ 
434,225 in magazines in 1955|.. 
The Canadian tax of 20% on 
nadian editions of U. S. magazines 


Better Living slashed its rates, provoked fireworks; Reader's Di- 


e MILTON BIOW—Milton 
Biow was a maverick in the 

. agency business, and a highly 
successful one—up to the point 
where he became involved as a 
government witness in the Ar- 
thur Samish case, and admitted 
he had paid Samish to get and 
hold the Schenley account. His 
agency declined slowly from its 
peak of $50,000,000 annual bill- 
ing after that, and after an in- 
tramural quarrel with John 
Toigo he abandoned the busi- 
ness and cast his accounts adrift 
last spring. Mr. Biow still 
thinks he would have done most 
things the same way (see inter- 
view on Page 38). 


e MARION HARPER—He was 
the Wunderkind of the agency 
business when he became pres- 
ident of McCann-Erickson at 
32. In the succeeding years he 
has welded it into a tremendous 
international agency, self-styled 
as “the fastest-growing agency 
in the world.” In 1956 it con- 
tinued to recruit top-notch ad- 
men, attract accounts (Chester- 
field, Trans-Canada Airlines, 
Rival Dog Food), and to open 
new offices. 


e PAUL SMITH—The publish- 
ing shocker of the year was the 
disappearance of Crowell-Col- 
lier as a magazine publisher. 
American Magazine, Collier’s 
and Woman’s Home Companion 
were swept into limbo, dramati- 
cally illustrating the cost-rev- 
enue squeeze of the publishing 
‘business. Paul Smith, one-time 
editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, was imported to re- 
vitalize Crowell-Collier; despite 
raising $10,000,000 he was un- 
able to keep its publications 
alive. 


e FRANK ROSSI—The mer- 
chandising sensation of the year 
was the trading stamp, which 
provoked controversy wherever 
it went. Newspapers and most 


Ten Men Who Made Advertising News in 1956 


(See Pictures on Page 1) 


retailers disliked them, but the 
customers didn’t. The major 
stamp operator is Sperry 

Hutchinson,” whose exec vp, 
Frank Rossi, fronted for the 
company in its host of investi- 
gations, hearings and litigation. 


e HARLOW CURTICE—The 
president of General Motors 
Corp. made the decisions which 
offered dealers considerable 
concessions in their contract 
dealing with GM, and a far- 
reaching advertising decision— 
to abolish dealer contributions 
to “cooperative advertising.” At 
year-end other major auto mak- 
ers seemed likely to follow. 


e JOHN McLAUGHLIN—The 
burning question in advertising 
during the past year was the 
status of the agency commis- 
sion. Understandably, the Assn. 
of National Advertisers was in 
the van of those who questioned 
its contemporary validity. The 
chairman of an ANA committee 
to study. the agency compensa- 
tion system was John McLaugh- 
lin of Kraft Foods. His report 
was a reasonably dispassionate 
analysis of the elements of the 
problem, and ANA appointed 
Albert Frey, professor of mar- 
keting at Dartmouth, to make a 
more detailed study. 


e J. F. SAWYER—The most 
exciting thing on the newspaper 
front was the rise in r.o.p. col- 
or, and the most stimulating 
event of the year in that field 
was the r.o.p. color conference 
staged in Chicago. This was 
largely the handiwork of 
J. F. (Jake) Sawyer, partner 
in Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker, 
newspaper representative, and 
the man who conceived the 
newspaper representatives’ 
highly successful Food Editors 
Conference several years ago. 


e VICTOR H. KRAMER— 
Chief of the general litigation 


section of the Dept. of Justice’s 
anti-trust division, Vic Kram- 
er’s case load in 1956 included 
several that charge restraints in 
advertising and media. Last 
spring he was instrumental in 
negotiating consent settlements 
with six major advertising and 
media associations. At year’s 
end, he also played a prominent 
part in the investigation of Gen- 
eral Motors, which resulted in 
revision of the company’s co-op 
ad setup. He also has been prob- 
ing tv networks and has issued 
complaints on the NBC-West- 
inghouse station swap. 


e WALTER HARRIS—Last 
March Canadian Finance Minis- 
ter Harris announced that the 
Canadian government would 
levy a 20% tax on U.S. (and 
other “foreign”) magazines car- 
rying Canadian-sponsored ad- 
vertising. The tax goes into ef- 
fect Jan. 1 (see story on Page 
17) and will hit big sellers like 
Time and Reader’s Digest the 
hardest (Woman’s Day decided 
to withdraw its Canadian ad 
facilities effective January, °57, 
as a result of the levy). Mr. 
Harris’ action caused the U.S.— 
and some of the Canadian— 
press to lash out, labeling the 
tax “vicious,” “discriminatory” 
and “a threat to democracy.” 


e BERNARD C. DUFFY—The 
colorful Horatio Alger career of 
Ben Duffy received a severe 
setback early in December, 
when the president of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn was 
stricken by a cerebral hemor- 
rhage while visiting client Gen- 
eral “ills in Minneapolis. Fol- 
lowing an operation as the year 
ended, the agency executive 
was reported to be recovering, 
but was still on the critical! list. 
Mr. Duffy’ also made news in 
1956 by virtue cf his agency’s 
handling of the highly success- 
ful reelection campaign of 
President Eisenhower. 


gest and Time Canadian were 
prime targets (they carried 37% 
of Canadian magazine advertising 
in 1955)...The tax passed, de- 
spite the protests, and one of its 
immediate consequences was to 
halt additional Canadian editions, 
notably Newsweek, which was 
poised to enter the Dominion... 

Network investigations spot- 
lighted tv practices, and| Richard 
Moore of KTTV lashed. out at 
nets’ option and must-buy rules... 
Magazine Publishers Assh. pro- 
tested the proposed second class 
postal rate increase... Magazines 
and newspapers lined up to an- 
nounce they would eontinue the 
15% commission ...Ridder Publi- 
cations Bought the Pasadena Star 
News and Independent, reportedly 
for more than $4,000,000 . . . Plough 
Inc. bought WCOP from the Bos- 
ton Post, a newspaper which de- 
veloped the financial shakes; it 
was suspended, revived, suspended 
and finally had its assets sold at 
auction ... The Cincinnati Enquir- 
er debentures were bought by 
Scripps-Howard after a factional 
battle forced the Sale... 

Chicago Tribune set new adver- 
tising frequency discounts... It 
was a year of wails from operators 
of ultra high frequency stations, 
and the halls of Congress and the 


Federal] Communications Commis- 
sion heard a new word—“de- 
intermix”—meaning to unscramble 
markets so that they were either 
wholly uhf or vhf...Bill Bros. 
acquired Tide from Billboard... 
Oliver Treyz moved from the pres- 
idency of the Televisian Bureau of 
Advertising to head ABC-TV as a 
vp...John Bassett, publisher of 
the Toronto Telegram, was elected 
president of the Canadian Daily 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. . . 


® William Dwight, publisher of 
the Holyoke Telegram Transcript, 
was elected president of American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn... 
WGN, Chicago, cut:its 22-year link 
with the Mutual network, and be- 
came an independent... Magazine 
Publishers Assn. heard dreary 
news: a 460,000-ton book paper 
shortage loomed by 1960...The 
ANPA could see a future million- 
ton gap between anticipated news- 
print supply and burgeoning world 
demand ... Philip Zach was elect- 
ed president of Capper Publica- 
tions, Topeka, and Stauffer Pub- 
lications later in the year bought 
the Capper properties, which con- 
sisted of daily newspapers, maga- 
zines, state farm papers and radio 
and tv stations... . Triangle Sta- 
tions, Philadelphia, set up an ad 
code, urging restraint and barring 
‘pitchmen. . . 

Good news for color advertisers: 
It was forecast that 700 newspa- 
pers would be abie to handle r.o.p/ 
color in 1957...The FCC okayed 
ABC’s taking on XETV, Tia Juana, 
as an affiliate to service the San 
Diego area, where it had no outlet 
and felt it was frozen out... Wii- 
son Condict shifted from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch to a top ad 
job with the Newhouse newspa- 
pers... 

Ward Quaal returned from Creos- 
ley Broadcasting to WGN, Chicago 
... The Federa! Trade Commission 
ruled that the Farm Journal-Better 
Farming merger should never have 
been made—but that it was too 
late_to ungcramble the 
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tioners’ Journal ... It was the year 
of the electronics business paper— 
a number were launched to com- 
pete with those pioneers already 
rary handsomely in the growing 


® Networks worried over the 
heavy load of free plugs working 
their way into programs, but ad- 
vertisers—who pay the freight— 
seemed indifferent ...Jean Shep- 
herd, a WOR, New York, disc jock- 
ey, had a strange and well-pub- 
licized fortnight: Threatened with 
losing his spot on a late night 
show, he threw in a free commer- 
cial to prove he could indeed sell 
soap, he was fired for doing it, 


Want to deliver 2,975,000 
. sales messages to metal- 
working industry exec- 
vtives in one year? 
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and ultimately the soap company sentatives believe newspapers will 


sponsored his show after he was 
rehired to do it...In August, AA 
found 53 magazines scheduling 
rate hikes ... Westinghouse bought 
WIND, Chicago, for $5,300,000... 

Irving S. Manheimer traced 
Macfadden’s revival for a group of 
security analysts, and predicted an 
ad gross of $7,700,000 for 1956... 
Pat Weaver, who brought a tre- 
mendous amount of imagination 
and program savvy to television, 
went out of NBC, where he was 
chairman of the board... Victor 
Hansen, new anti-trust boss of the 
Department of Justice, sent a chill 
down network spines when he as- 
serted the department might have 
eventually to sue to force the nets 
to divest themselves of their owned 
stations... 

A new Point of Purchase Adver- 
tising Institute code of ethics 
asked labeling to prevent piracy 
...R. L. Polk & Co. reported that 
its 15% agency commission on di- 
rect mail was working just fine... 
AA found that newspaper repre- 
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Loe Atgnies Times-MGM Television 


First perschy you need to sell your product 
in-Seuthern California. ' 


install more frequency and volume 
discounts ... The Magazine Adver- 
tising Bureau figured that 57% of 
the national advertisers spending 
$25,000 or more in 1955 used only 
magazines 


® Printers’ Ink, after 68 years, 
headed for non-profit foundation 
status, but changed its course at 
year-end, with owner Lawrence 
assuming active control . . . Morton 
Simon wound up with 50% of 
the directors of McCall Corp. . . 
the crazy-quilt pattern of network 
discounts was disclosed by the 
Cellar committee . . . Goldenson 
took over at American Broadcast- 
ing as president Robert Kintner 
left ... The Washington Post paid 
$6,500,000 for the WAGA stations 
... Robert E. Kenyon, former pub- 
lisher of Printers’ Ink, was named 
president of Magazine Publishers 
The Chicago Tribune bought the 
Chicago American in the biggest 


newspaper deal of the year, 
involving around $12,000,000... 
George Dibert, vp of J. Walter 
Thompson Co. was reelected 
chairman of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations ... Life celebrated its 
20th birthday, first magazine to 
carry $100,000,000 annually in ad- 
vertising volume... Modern Hos- 
pital was bought by F. W. Dodge 
Corp., in a deal which also in- 
volved Nation’s Schools, College & 
University Business, and Hospital 
Purchasing File, a yearbook ... 


‘ 1 Crowell-Collier was unable to 


* 


make two television deals, and 
president Paul Smith blamed the 
tight money market; C-C also shuf- 
fled its advertising hierarchy, re- 
calling E. P. Seymour, a Crowell 
man for 40 years, to the top ad 
spot. It wound up the year by sell- 
ing Collier’s to Cowles Magazines 
and suspending publication of 
Woman’s Home Companion after 
January, 1957. . . Farm Journal 
Inc. broke up its Countryside Unit 
when it announced during the last 
week of the year that it would dis- 
continue Town Journal in Febru- 
ary. . . Cleveland newspapers lost 
an estimated $3,750,000 in a 26- 
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day strike .. . John Van Volken- 
burg, third network boss to leave 
during the year, left CBS-TV 
because of his wife’s illness .. . 
The Federal Communications Com- 
mission okayed it, but the anti- 
trust division of Justice cracked 
down on the NBC Westinghouse 
station swap. 


RESEARCH 


It was a relatively quiet year in 
research, free from vituperative 
hassles over motivation research, 
or explosive analysis of ratings. 

The Census Bureau figured that 
in 1954, 71% of farms had cars, vs. 
63% in 1950...H. H. Dobberteen, 
vp of Bryan Houston Inc., New 
York, drew a sarcastic parallel be- 
tween the ARF and the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, asserting that ARF 
was neither advertising, research 
nor a foundation...The Detroit 
Free Press study showed that peo- 
ple think newspaper ads are more 
real, and news more socially ac- 
ceptable when reported in a 
ar an ord ... Alderson & Sessions, 
Philadelphia, found ads are not re- 
garded by shoppers as primary in-~ 
formation sources on merchan- 
dise... 

Survey announced during In- 
side Advertising Week shows 2,- 
000 college students thought only 
salesmen ranked lower than ad- 
men ... Frank Stanton of CBS won 
the American Marketing Assn.’s 
Charles Coolidge Parlin award... 
National Business Publications set 
up a test city to measure the im- 
portance of the business press... 
The argument of the year in re- 
search centered around the Fort 
Wayne study by NBC, challenged 
by the Chicago Tribune... 


® Stahrl Edwards, Ford econo- 
mist, forecast a $550 billion econ- 
omy for the U. S. in 1965 .. . Philip 
Hauser, population expert, warned 
marketers to plan big—because 
you cannot keep up with world 
population anyhow ... 

Steuart H. Britt, while a vp of 
Needham, Louis & Brorby (he’s 
now with Ludgin), showed in a 
study how magazine ads can be 
repeated without losing readership 
... Television Audience Measure- 
ment Ltd.—or TAM—won the duke 
in a battle with Nielsen for 
broadcast research supremacy in 
England ...Nielsen tested a cou- 
pon clearing house ...J. E. Bach- 
elder, managing director of Indus- 
trial Advertising Research “Insti- 
tute, reported on the institute’s 
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work, said integration of market- 
ing and manufacturing represented 
one of business’ chief problems... . 

Curtis Publishing Co. calculated 
that 41% of U. S. families got 70% 
of the income ... Super Market In- 
stitute found that 60% of supers 
had boosted their ad budgets in 
1955, and that 39% were using 
stamp plans in 1956 ...The ARF’s 
Printed Advertising Rating Meth- 
ods Study—with FC&B’s Sherwood 
Dodge doing the explaining—oc- 
cupied top attention, particularly 
when implemented with Communi- 


scope, a projection device designed 
to sharpen readership results... 
Research Co. of America found 
the average company spends $3,000 - 
a year on business gifts... 


® BBDO produced a study show- 
ing the strength of radio, particu- 
larly in the daytime, which glad- 
dened radiomen’s hearts, even aft- 
er the agency decided to qualify 
some of its findings; among the 
good news—“for greater reach and 
frequency radio is a must,.in 
55% of tv homes and 100% of 
radio homes”... Harvard Business 
School found that food chain sales 
gained 10% in 1955...Reader’s 
Digest offered “exposure” as a 
measure of readership in an Alfred 
Politz produced, ARF-approved, 
study—which showed RD topped 
the second magazine in exposure 
by 300%. 

BBDO’s panel study showed that 
stamp savings led 24% of the re- 
sponding housewives to switch 
stores...The Bureau of Advertis- 
ing sniped at tv with a study 
called “The Little Woman Who 
Wasn’t There,” a Hooper study of 
who’s listening, who isn’t, and 
whether women were in the same 
room with the tv set... Commun- 
iscope brought no cheers from 
Starch and Gallup & Robinson 
spokesmen, who were increasingly 
critical of the technique . ..Crow- 
ell-Collier’s annual auto study gave 
auto makers no cheer, forecasting 
a mediocre 5,200,000-car sale in 
1957... 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Apvertisinc Ace obituaries 
showed that the average adman 
died at 58.9 in 1955... Brayton W. 
Castle sued American Tobacco for 
“Be Happy, Go Lucky,” and lost 
... There were lots of sexy ads in 
business papers...Continental 
Distilling produced Cavalier, a 
new vodka described “as American 
as baseball”...Club plans began 


to battle, as the American Hotel 
Assn. and the National Restaurant 
Assn. moved to use a single credit 
card for their members... 

Silver Shield System, New York, 
an outfit advertising budget han- 
dling and relief from debt, went 
bankrupt...E. W. Ebel, vp of 
General Foods, warned admen not 
to lose sight of advertising in their 
quest for marketing-man status... 
Grace Kelly got married in Mon- 
aco, and the rites were celebrated 
with plenty of commercial aspects, 
including a broadcast by Peter Pan 
bras on ABC... 

ABC went to its members on the 
question of auditing unpaid por- 
tions of business paper circula- 


tions, and the membership voted 
against it... Holiday gave away a 
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fire engine in a contest, the first 
of several strange prizes, which 
included a tropical island, a castle 
in Spain, and a psychoanalysis... 
Super Market Institute’s Joe 
Moit called coupons a $150,000,000 
waste... W. E. Williams, president 
and general manager of Procter & 
Gamble of Canada, told Canadians. 
they could enter the U. S. market 
if they would boost advertising 
expenditure 50¢ per capita a 
week ... 
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Bruce Downes, editor of Pho- 
tography, took a look at color pho- 
tography in magazine advertising, 
and decided it was still “wallow- 
ing in the same corn of years ago” 
...The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp., being studied by the Fowler 
Commission, asked for a $15-a-set 
license fee...Pierre Martineau, 
the motivation swami of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, castigated advertis- 
ing as the copy man’s WPA... 
P. P. (Pete) Willis, who won the 
master of chancery’s nod in his 
suit for a million dollars against 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, lost the decision 
in court...There was a _ pro- 
nounced trend to giveaway shows 
on tv... 

Keith Funston, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, said 
23% more people in the U. S. 
owned stock than did in 19597. . . 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons, famed 
printer, offered 573,575 sMares of 
stock at $27.50 a share, and they 
were snapped up... In many ways, 
the biggest marketing story of re- 
cent years was told by the govern- 
ment; in 1955 average family in- 


come after taxes was very nearly 
Tr eee 


OBITUARIES 

Died during the year: Vaughn 
Flannery, 57, noted artist and art 
director (Ayer and Young & Rubi- 
cam)...John T. Fitzgerald, 77, 
chairman of Reynolds-Fitzgerald, 
newspaper representative... Lu- 
cille Goold, 45, vp of Norman, 
Craig & Kummel, noted woman 
copywriter and former ad director 
of Saks-Fifth Ave., in an auto ac- 
cident... 

Edward Hubert Butler, 72, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Buffalo 
Evening News... Wheeler Sam- 
mons, 66, publisher of “Who’s Who 
in America,” etc...N. Boyd Brod- 
head, 64, exec vp of Parade Pub- 
lications, who was a key man in 
starting Parade...Henry Blake, 
68, president of Capper Publica- 
tions ... Paul Kruming, 49, presi- 
dent of National Export Advertis- 
ing Service, in a fall from a New 
York hotel window ..¢ 

Arthur S. Moore, 75, retired vp 
of Hearst and longtime Magazine 
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Publishers Assn. treasurer. ..Stu- 
art Cowan, 63, who as partner of 
Cowan & Dengler, was ‘opposed to 
the 15% commission concept in 
agency compensation ...G. LeRoy 
Kemp, 56, founder and director of 
Kemp Research Organization, 
Rochester . . . 


# Samuel K. Penfield, 64, retired 
Chicago manager of Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co... Radcliff Romeyn, 65, 
retired vp of Fletcher D. Richards 
Inc. and a notable industrial ad- 
vertising man... Trell Yocum, 61, 
ad consultant, writer, onetime 
managing editor of Collier’s, later 
exec vp of Compton Advertising, 
and once partner in Ridgway, Fer- 
ry & Yocum, an agency with un- 
usual plans for handling commis- 
sions to build client service... 

Air crashes hit some companies 
hard. Six Crane Co. executives 
were killed in a company plane 
crash, including George L. Erwin, 
60, vp of the heating sales division 
...Sunbeam had two executives 
killed in the Grand Canyon two- 
plane crash—Albert E. Widdifield, 
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50, vp in charge of advertising, and 
James K. Hadfield, 34, of the 
Sunbeam advertising department; 
the crash also killed F. R. Johlie, 
32, regional supervisor for the Su- 
per Market Institute, and Frank 
C. Caple, 40, manager of Libby’s 
special frozen foods division... 
Jesse H. Jones, 82, publisher of 
the Houston Chronicle and fabu- 
lous Texas financier ... Thomas J. 
Watson Sr., 82, chairman of Inter- 


national Business Machines Corp. 
and sponsor of “Think” ...Sam- 
uel A. Horvitz, 67, publisher of the 
Lorain Journal, who lost an his- 
toric lawsuit involving restrictive 
practices in advertising. ..Garth 
Bentley, 53, ad department head of 
Seng Co., Chicago furniture maker, 
and poetry contributor to AA... 


# J. Emile Castonguay, 62, general 
administrator of L’Action Catho- 
lique, Quebec, and former presi- 
dent of Canadian Daily Newspa- 
pers Assn... Frederick L. Wertz, 
78, advertising consultant and 
president of Window Advertis- 
ing Inc., New York...Frank A. 
Knight, 48, editor of the Charles- 
ton Gazette, and longtime secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National 
Newspaper Promotion Assn. .. Lew 
Hahn, 74, who retired in 1952 after 
having headed the National Retail 
Dry Goods Assn. since 1918... 
Harford Powel, 69, former agency 
executive and writer...Thomas 
Cochrane, 66, advertising execu- 
tive of the New York Daily News, 
two months after retirement, in 
Tomar, Portugal... 

Andrew J. Haire, 75, chairman 
of Haire Publishing Co., and active 


Andrew Haire. 75. 
Builder of Business 
Paper Empire. Dies : 


n ha 


in trade and civic circles... John 
M. Hancock, 73, corporate trouble 
shooter, onetime president of Jewel 
Tea and chairman of Lever Bros. 
... Clarence Birdseye, 69, inventor, 


‘|whose quick freezing process 


opened the way to today’s frozen 
food business... James R. Adams, 
58, famed copywriter and chair- 
man of MacManus, John & Adams, 
who wrote $200,000,000 in maga- 


zine ads, and created Cadillac’s 
distinctive style ... Marshall Field, 
63, publisher and philanthropist, 
who founded the Chicago Sun (lat- 
er Sun-Times after buying the 
Times), PM, Parade, and whose 
Field Enterprises owned radio sta- 
tions, encyclopediae and Pocket 
Books... 3 

William B. Montague, 58, former 
director of the Industrial Adver- 
tising Research Institute... Dan 
Miner, 74, founder and chairman 
of Los Angeles pioneer advertising 
agency... Harrison Atwood, 70, 
vice-chairman and one of the 
founders of McCann-Erickson... 
Jess Scott, 66, American who pi- 
oneered publication of advertising 
statistics in England...Paul W. 
Kesten, 58, former exec vp of Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, who 
as CBS’ sales promotion manager 
hit a level of premotion still re- 
garded as a benchmark in the in- 


dustry... 
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» Ad: Age's weekly pages” 


J. L. Moore says 3. 1. MOORE 


Vice President & General Sales Manager | 
J. A. Folger & Co. 


Pe tg ee 


| Born in California, but raised in Houston, Texas 
where after three years of undergraduate work at Rice 
Institute he transferred to Columbia University, Mr. 
Moore graduated with a B.A. degree in 1925. 


For a short period after graduation, Mr. Moore sold 
advertising space for the New York Journal. In 1927 he 
returned to The Lone Star State, boosting Texas and 

specifically Houston as Assistant to the Director of the 
Convention Bureau of the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce. He later became manager of its membership de- 


partment. newspaper style of writing—heading up stories with 


Mr. Moore joined the Western Corporation of the 
Folger Coffee Company in 1933, and by 1938 had be- 
come its Southern™California Division Manager with 
headquarters in Los Angeles. Four years later he was 
moved to San Francisco as general sales manager and in 
a short time was elected a vice president. “Larry” Moore 
has seen the company grow from a bottom position to 


“| look to Advertising Age for the latest news in the 


marketing field. | find its reporting objective and its A 


informative heads and concise leads—a real time-saver 


in picking out those stories of current interest to me. 5 


first place in sales throughout its distribution area. 


A past president of the Illuminators and past presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Sales Food Managers’ Club, 
Mr. Moore has served also as director of the San Francisco 


“Keep up the good work and keep Advertising Age 
coming. We at Folger’s value its weekly pages of 


concentrated marketing news and information.” 


Sales Executives Club, and is active in civic work. 


impottouil to impottauit people 
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Indicates Okay on 
Distribution Data 

WasHINGTON, Dec. 27—Respon- 
sible census officials indicated 
today that value added by distribu- 
tion figures probably will be in- 
cluded in the next Census of Busi- 
ness if retailers and wholesalers 
want them. 

Census technicians confirmed 
that the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce was correct last week when 
it reported that value added by dis- 
tribution could be obtained with 
relatively little inconvenience and 
cost (AA, Dec. 24). 

But their informal reaction to the 
chamber’s request for this kind of 
data was that the chamber is going 
to find that business men need a 


lot more seliing than the Census 
Bureau does..- 


@ Nearly a decade ago the Census 
Bureau made some test runs of 
value added by distribution data 
using cost information taken from 
income tax returns. The informa- 
tion never was published and noth- 
ing further was attempted after re- 
tailers who are members of the 
bureau’s advisory. committees ex- 
pressed doubt about the utility of 
this kind of data. 

Publication last week of care- 
fully prepared reports by the 
chamber of commerce advocating 
the development of a complete set 
of value added by distribution 
statistics is regarded as a sign that 
businezcs men are changing their 
views. 


= When the initial effort.was at- 
tempted 10 years ago there was a 
tendency among retailers to regard 
value added by distribution as 
another term for markup. It was a 
period when retail groups pre- 
ferred not to engage in any public 

‘discussion about markup for fear 
that it would provide ammunition 
for enemies who complain about 
the wastefulness of the distribution 
system. 

* Now the chamber says the value 
added by distribution concept can 
be used to root out the last linger- 
ing vestige of prejudice against 
distributors. 

The chamber argued that distri- 
bution must be regarded as an es- 
sential extension of the manufac- 
turing process. The chamber said 
the contribution of each unit of the 
distribution system must be meas- 
ured just as the value added by 
manufacturing has been measured 
for nearly 40 years. 


® Census officials made it clear 
that retailers will soon have an op- 
portunity to explore the proposals, 
with work due to start next month 
on preparations for a new Census 
of Business covering 1958. The 
value added by distribution pro- 
posal has been included on the 
agenda of a meeting now being ar- 
ranged with the census advisory 
committee of the American Retail 
Federation. 

If members of the committee in- 
dicate an interest, the bureau will 
be prepared to indicate the amount 
of effort that wiil be required of 
retailers participating in the 
census. 


s iAs it stands now, the bureau 
would probably ask for only one 
new: figure, a total figure showing 
cost of goods sold, cost of fuel, 
cost of energy and cost of supplies, 
materials, parts and packaging 
consumed. Moreover, the bureau 
would probably obtain this infor- 
mation on a sample basis so that 
the burden would fall only on 
larger retailers and a very small 
sample of the smal] stores. 


Hutchins 


Boyd Buckalew 


VERY SAME—It was something like homecoming at Redbook, when 

model Pat Boyd (ex-Miss Rheingold) was presented with a Koda- 

chrome of herself as she appeared on the October, 1944, cover of 

Redbook. Making the presentation is Jonel Jorgulesco, art editor, 

who was responsible for the original cover. Others are Hal Hutchins 

of the Redbook sales staff and Robert D. Buckalew, marketing vp 
at Roger & Gallet and Miss Boyd’s husband. 


Three Big Meat Packers Seek Change in 1920 
Decree Limiting Products They Can Produce 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 27—Three 
big meat packers have asked the 
federal district court here to modi- 
fy provisions of a 36-year-old anti- 
trust consent decree which pre- 
vents them from expanding out- 
side the meat products business. 

The three are among four sur- 
vivors of a “big five” hit by anti- 
trust charges just after World War 
I. At that time the government 
contended the packers used their 
domination of the meat industry 
to achieve domination in the 
wholesaling of unrelated grocery 
items. 

Swift and Armour, which are 
still No. 1 and No. 2 in the indus- 
try, told the court that the decree 
has become outmoded as a result 
of the development of other large 
food producing and distributing 
organizations during the past 20 
years. ~ 


® Swift argued that in the light 
of these enormous changes the de- 
cree actually restrains competition 
and injures the public by prevent- 
ing the big packers from making 
the fullest use of their distribution 
facilities. 

This is the second time the pack- 
ers have sought modification of 
the decrec. Proposals to eliminate 
some of the restrictive provisions 
were approved by the district 
court in 1930, but subsequently 
were set aside by the Supreme 
Court after the Department of Jus- 
tice filed an appeal. 


s If the current petitions were ap- 
proved the packers would be in a 
position to round out their lines 
with roughly 140 food and non- 
food items, particularly canned 
fruits, vegetables and fish, which 
currently are prohibited by the de- 
crees. In addition they would be 
allowed to handle fresh milk and 
cream and to own and operate re- 
tail meat markets. 

In an effort to dramatize the 
amount of competition that has de- 
veloped in the food industry since 
it was barred from wholesaling 
canned fruits and _ vegetables, 
Swift points out that there are at 
least seven companies with assets 
of over $300,000,000, each of which 
did not exist in 1920, and that there 
are several organizations with 
sales in excess of Swift’s. 


s The company contends that the 
decree is contrary to the spirit 
of the law. If we were free to com- 
pete, Swift said, and to adapt our 
organization research and re- 
sources to modern conditions, 
there would be a trend toward in- 


creased quality or decreased prices 
for the consumer and more income 
for agriculture and producer. 

As an example of what it has 
in mind, Swift pointed out that it 
currently is free to process ice 
cream and cheese. But it is pro- 
hibited from handling fresh milk 
and cream. It points out it could 
achieve more efficient use of its 
equipment if it were free to round 
out its line. 


® Cudahy told the court that it 
should be relieved of the decree 
because it is no longer a member 
of the “big four,” noting that it 
has closed numerous plants and 
branches in recent years. Cudahy 
reported it is seventh in sales, 
fifth in book assets and seventh 
in net worth. 

Cudahy said it does not know 
what changes it would make if the 
decree were revised, but it would 
then be free to complement its 
present line as opportunities per- 
mit. 

In addition to Swift, Armour and 
Cudahy, the 1920 decree was ap- 
plied to Morris & Co. and Wilson. 
Morris & Co. is no longer in busi- 
ness. © 


Agate Club Elects Hunton 

Frank Hunton, True Story, has 
been elected president of the Agate 
Club, Chicago magazine repre- 
sentatives’ association, succeeding 
Richard Eaton, of Holiday. Other 
officers chosen by the club include 
Fred Wenck, Farm Journal, vp; 
J. Sturgis Wells, Time, treasurer; 
Arch Knowlton, American Home, 
secretary, and M. A. Donohue, 
Reader’s Digest, assistant secretary. 


Krupnick Regains Magic Chef 

Krupnick & Associates has been 
appointed to handle advertising for 
Magic Chef Inc., St. Louis, effec- 
tive the first of the year. Krupnick 
had handled the advertising for 
about seven yerrs prior to the 
appointment of Farson, Huff & 
Northlich, Cincinnati, about a year 
ago (AA, Nov. 14, 1955). Magic 
Chef plans to spe’ 1 about $500,000 
in advertising during 1957. 


Coombes Leave: U. S. Agency 

Ed Coombes, : nior marketing 
and research vp «. U. S. Advertis- 
ing Corp., Chicas», has resigned, 
effective as soon as present proj- 
ects are complete’. His plans have 
not been announc: i. 


WFBL Appoints Wilcox 

Henry P. Wilcox, formerly sales 
manager of KPOA, Honolulu, has 
been named genvral manager of 
WFBL, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Other Magazines, 
Agencies Absorb 
C-C Ex-Employes 


New York, Dec. 28—Twenty 
or more advertising executives 
and salesmen who lost ¥heir jobs 
when Collier’s and Woman’s Home 
Companion folded have latched on 
with other employers. Mortimer 
Berkowitz Jr., who had been ad- 
vertising director of the Com- 
panion, begins working for Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn next 
week. Arthur Vigeland, Com- 
panion ad manager, will start next 
week with Ted Bates & Co. 

Meanwhile, 80 or more stenog- 
raphers and secretaries employed 
by Crowell-Collier have been 
grabbed up by all kinds of busi- 
nesses, including agencies, insur- 
ance companies, publications and 
investment houses. “There were 
three jobs for every girl,” was the 
way one C-C executive put it to- 
day. * 

The following Companion and 
Collier’s salesmen have moved to 
new jobs: 


e To McCall’s sales staff: G. L. 
Clish, Wright Everett, John W. 
Stanton, Robert L. Young, Web- 
ster Blanchard. 


e@ To The Saturday Evening Post: 
W. D. Hutchinson, W B. Nollrnan, 
Henry J. Higgins (Chicago). 


e To Ladies’ Home Journal: Ar- 
thur H. Russell (Chicago) and 
Miss Lyle Bryson, who will run a 
new school advertising depart- 
ment for the Journal. 


® To Good Housekeeping: Robert 
C. Rohrs. 


e To Redbook: David Pancoast. 


e To Look: Albert Halperin, Jos- 
eph de Lone. 


e To Parade: M. J. Bride. 


e To H. W. Kastor & Son Adver- 
tising, Chicago: Fay H. William- 
son. 


e To Geoffrey Wade Advertising, 
Chicago: Robert G. Meeks. 


Another four or five C-C sales- 
men are expected to join Time- 
Life next week. Their names will 
be announced shortly. 


= Paul C. Smith, .president of 
Crowell-Collier, said yesterday, 
“There is nothing to announce this 
week.” He declined to comment 
on reported negotiations for sub- 
scriptions of Woman’s Home 
Companion. Collier’s subscriptions 
were taken over last week by 
Look. 


Cole Succeeds Breskin as 
President and Publisher 

Alan S. Cole has been named 
president and publisher of Breskin 
Publications, New York, publisher 
of Modern Packaging and Modern 
Plastics. He succeeds Charles A. 


Alan S. Cole 


Charles A. Breskin 


Breskin, who has been elected 
chairman of the board. Mr. Bres- 
kin founded Modern Packaging 
in 1927 and Modern Plastics sev- 
eral years later. 

Mr. Cole joined the company in 
1932, became sales manager in 
1934, a vp in 1950 and was ad- 
vanced to exec vp and general 
manager in 1953. 


Newspaper Guild 
Okays Shakeup at 
‘Philadelphia News’ 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 28—A threat 
by Matthew H. McCloskey, chair- 
man of the board, to suspend pub- 
lication of the Philadelphia Daily 
News was thwarted last night 
when the Newspaper Guild of 
Greater Philadelphia agreed to al- 
low firings among its members to 
permit reorganization of the staff. 

The guild agreed to relax cer- 
tain requirements in its contracts 
with the Daily News to permit 
staff changes without regard to 
seniority provisions for a period 
of 90 days. 

A guild statement said that Mr. 
McCloskey had demonstrated to 
the guild’s satisfaction that the 
Daily News “has been losing mon- 
ey steadily and that widespread 
reorganization is imperative if it 
is to continue to publish.” 


s The guild has been assured by 
the Daily News management that 
anyone who resigns or is laid off 
during the 90-day period will re- 
ceive full severance pay of two 
weeks’ salary for each year of 
employment. 


Addenda and Errata 
Tabulated for 100 
Leading Advertisers 


Cuicaco, Dec. 28—Following are 
corrections, deletions and additions 
to the ADVERTISING AGE marketing 
profiles on the nation’s 100 leading 
advertisers that appeared in the 
Dec. 24 issue: 

On Page 22, Best Foods, New 
York—add to listing of advertising 
agencies: 

Earle Ludgin & Co., Chicago—Rit prod- 
ucts and Shinola division—Lester Lilliston 
(Rit), Thomas Chantron (Shinola), ac- 
count executives... 

On Page 47, Pabst Brewing Co., 
Chicago—delete under heading, 
Public Relations: 

Arthur H. Talbot Jr., public relations 
director 

Insert: 

Andrew H. Talbot Jr., public relations 
director a 

On Page 49, Pillsbury Mills Inc., 
Minneapolis—add under heading, 
Advertising Agencies, the follow- 
ing to the Campbell-Mithun per- 
sonnel: 

E. Walter Geckler, ‘bakery and insti- 
tutional divisions), Bill Weigold (cake 
mixes, corn bread, pie crust and hot roll 
mixes, Presto and other experimental 
products), Robert Jones (Globe A-1 flour 
and Obelisk flours), Bill Munsell (oven- 
ready and buttermilk biscuits and cin- 
namon rolls), Robert Blegen (feed and soy 
divisions), Palmer Packard (ice box 
cookies, quick caramel nut rolls, refriger- 
ated products for institutions and in Can- 
ada, experimental products), Robert Nevin 
(Pillsbury’s Best flour), account execu- 
tives. 

\ On Page 48, Pharmaceuticals 
Inc., Newark, N.J.—delete from 
second line: 

00th largest advertiser 

Insert: 

82nd largest advertiser 

On Page 19, in the table showing 
total ad expenditures of 100 lead- 
ers, ranked by dollars spent, add 
the following footnote: 

+Sperry Corp. and Remington Rand con- 
solidated July 1, 1955, to form Sperry- 
Rand Corp. 


Brown & Rowland Bows 

Roger Brown Inc., New York, 
will become Brown & Rowland on 
Jan. 1. The new principal is Her- 
bert L. Rowland, who joined the 
company in 1951 and has been 
general manager since 1954. Roger 
Brown will serve as president of 
the new company with Mr. Row- 
land as vp. The company is the 
descendant of the Ferris Co., estab- 
lished in 1931 by Earle Ferris. In 
1948, Mr. Brown took over the 
company, and in 1954, it was af- 
filiated with Cecil & Presbrey until 


the agency closed the end of that 
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Ad Council Honors 
Campaign Agencies 
and Coordinators 


New York, Dec. 26—Seventeen 
advertising agencies and 14 indi- 
viduals were honored by the Ad- 
vertising Council at an awards 
luncheon here Thursday for time 
and services contributed this past 
year to 16 different public service 
campaigns. 

Five of the agencies are co- 
operating with the council on two 
or more campaigns: J. Walter 
Thompson (3), Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn (2), Campbell- 
Ewald (2), Compton Advertising 
(2) and Foote, Cone & Belding 
(2). 


s Following are the volunteer co- 
ordinators and agencies honored 
by the council for work on the 
campaigns indicated: 

ACTION—William A. Hart, Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation; 
Young & Rubicam. 

Armed forces manpower—F. G. 
Jewett, American Can Co.; Comp- 
ton Advertising. 

Better Schools—Felix W. Coste, 
Coca-Cola Co.; Benton & Bowles. 

CARE—A. R. Stevens, Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co.; BBDO. 

Crusade for Freedom—Allan 
Brown, Bakelite Co.; J. Walter 
Thompson. 

Forest fire prevention—Russell 
Z. Eller, Sunkist Growers Inc.; 
Foote, Cone & Belding. 

Ground Observer Corps—Hayes 
Dever, Capital Airlines; Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan. 

Higher education—Kenneth G. 
Patrick, General Electric Co.; N. 
W. Ayer & Son. 

Hungarian emergency relief— 
A. R. Stevens, American Tobacco 
Co.; Ted Bates & Co. 

American Red Cross—James A. 
Barnett, Rexall Drug Co.; Sulli- 
van, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles 
Inc. 

Register and vute—Leslie R. 
Shope, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society; Leo Burnett Co. 

Religion in American life—Rob- 
. ert W. Boggs, Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp.; J. Walter Thompson 
Co. 

Religious overseas aid—Palen 
Flagler, J. P. Stevens & Co.; Bryan 
Houston Inc. 

Stop accidents—H. T. Rowe, In- 
ternational Business Machines 
Corp.; Campbell-Ewald Co. 

United Community Fund—(no 
coordinator indicated); BBDO. 

U. S. Savings Bonds—Robert R. 
Mathews, American Express Co.; 
G. M. Basford Co., Campbell- 
Ewald Co., Compton Advertising, 
Foote, Cone & Belding, McCann- 
Erickson, Schwab & Beatty, J. 
Walter Thompson Co. and Jack R. 
Scott Inc. 


House Told Parties 
Will Cut TV Budgets 
in 1960 Campaigns 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 26—-The 
House election expenditures com- 
mittee was told last week that ma- 
jor political parties will probably 
cut back their tv expenditures for 
the 1960 election campaigns. 

Chairmen of both political par- 
ties told the committee that politi- 
cal broadcasts other than those of 
Presidential candidates drew dis- 
appointing audiences. They agreed 
that the public appeared to be 
bored. 

GOP Chairman Leonard Hall ad- 
ded that he believed the networks 
would reexamine their handling of 
the political conventions to avoid 
the long tiresome telecasts which 
caused unfavorable comment this 
year. 


® Meanwhiie, Philip L. Graham, 
publisher of the Washington Post 


and former president of the Ad- 
vertising Council, said a new effort 
will be made to organize non- 
partisan fund-raising campaigns 
with Advertising Council support 
before 1960. He said a non-partisan 
campaign led by former Presidents 
Herbert Hoover and Harry Truman 
would have been tested this year 
but there was insufficient time for 
proper organization. 


Shoe Corp. to Byer & Bowman 

Shoe Corp. of America, Colum- 
bus, O., has appointed Byer & 
Bowman Advertising Agency, Co- 
lumbus, to handle its national ad- 
vertising and collateral material. 
Byer & Bowman previously han- 
dled only radio and tv spots. Her- 
bert W. Frank Advertising Agency 
formerly handled the remainder 
of the account. Mass circulation 
magazines will carry promotion 
of the shoe chain’s private brands, 
including Blue Bird, Dream Step, 
Madison Square, Friskies and Cor- 
rective Step. 


George Metcalf Names Kossak: 
Adds Ansonia Wire, Seidner 

George T. Metcalf Co., Prov- 
idence, has appointed John S. 
Kossak media director and account 
projects supervisor. Before joining 
Metcalf in December, 1955, as an 
assistant account executive, Mr. 
Kossak taught English and adver- 
tising in Boston schools. 

Metcalf has also been appointed 
to handle advertising for two new 
accounts. They are Otto Seidner 
Inc., Westerly, R.I., maker of salad 


dressings, relishes and prepared 
salads, and Ansonia Wire & Cable 
Co., Ashton, R. I. Haydon Co. for- 
merly handled Ansonia Wire. 
Newspapers and radio will be used 
for Seidner; trade publications and 
direct mail for Ansonia. 


Ad Week Materials Mailed 
Promotion materials for the cel- 

ebration of Advertising Week have 

been mailed to nearly 10,000 


advertising week chairman. Co- 
sponsored by the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America and the Adver- 
tising Assn. of the West, Adver- 
tising Week is scheduled for Feb. 
10-16. 


Florida Weekly Becomes Daily 
The Jackson County Floridan, 
Marianna, Fla., has changed over 
from a weekly to a daily. The pa- 
per is represented by John H. Per- 


9 


ry Associates, New York. Initial 
circulation is between 2,500 and 
3,000. 


If you hiaven't gone 


GO TO YOUR NEWSSTAND 
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One Contr - Deli 


FIRST IN TOTAL 


D ADVERTISING FOR 30 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


Represented nationally by George A. McDevitt Co., Inc., New York + Chicago + Philadelphia + Detroit + Pittsburgh 
. rl 


In City Zone Circulation: 


TIMES-STAR 


OUTGAINS POST 
NEARLY 3 to 1 


TIMES-STAR ......2,919 
POST iuie 0:60 60.0.0 Cee 


there's a 


In Total Paid Circulation: 


TIMES-STAR 


OUTGAINS POST 


MORE THAN 2 to 1 


TIMES-STAR ......3,095 


| 


eee 


Month after month, more. families are 
switching to Greater Cincinnati's only 


Locally Owned ® Locally Interested Newspaper 


q 


2 “NEW LOOK 


in CINCINNATI 


“NEW LOOK” TIMES-STAR 
OUTGAINS POST 
More Than 2 to 1 

In Reader Preference 


Now—Times Star 
City Zone 
Circulation Hits 


130,919 


Largest In The 
Evening Field 


: ABC Pubiishers’ 


Statements, September 30, 
1956 and 1955. 


Vnoe lve 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: O'MARA & ORMSBEE, NEW YORK, CHIGAGO, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
FLORIDA REPRESENTATIVES: McASKILL & HERMAN, MIAMI BEACH 
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Who dips the chips 


in Chicago? 


a once was a man who went in for a dip. 


And his name was Charlie. 


But just in case you’re curious, Charlie’s dip was epicurean, not aquatic—and 


usually went with ablutions on-the-rocks instead of off them. 


¥33 


CHARLES DIP 


8 oz. cream cheese 

2 thsp. cream 

2 tbsp. minced onion 
2 tbsp. caraway seed 
4 tbsp. capers 


* salt and pepper 


iz 


Every evening about 5, Charlie would spread 
this delicious dip on potato chips and serve it 
proudly. Visiting snackateers would smack 


their lips and ask for more. 


Now potato chips were Charlie’s curricular as well as extra-curricular specialty. 


In fact, he earned his cream cheese and capers selling them. And was 


always looking for ways and means to ear) more. 
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been selling a few more chips each year in the Chicago market. But I believe 


aa 
in gobbling up all the dope I can on this salty subject. Maybe you 


can give me a hand.” 


It happened that Joe could. And did. (That’s because Joe sold advertising in 


the Chicago Tribune and specialized in running down a all kinds of 
savory information on the Chicago market.) ™ 

And here’s what Joe ran down for Charlie: 
The potato chip market in Chicago has doubled in the past five years. The average 
purchase per family ae ot has jumped from 9 to 16 ounces per 
two month period. More than half (51%) of the families in Chicago are now buying 
chips at least once every two months—an increase from 41% in just 5 years’ time. 


“But here’s where a dark cloud crosses the horizon, @& Se 2 


Charlie,” continued Joe. “‘Although you’re selling more chips today than you were 
in 1950, your share of the market has dropped over 50%—and you've slipped 
from being among the leaders.” 


“Uh-oh,” pealed the potato peeler, 


these distasteful tidbits, “‘you’ve certainly given me food for thought. Back 

in 1949 I concentrated my advertising in Tribune newsprint color pages and made 

my greatest sales gains. It was when I reduced this advertising and strayed into 

other media that I slipped. I wonder if there’s any connection. . .” , 


Old segs Sig Joe, not wishing to open fire on a sitting 


advertiser, @ $09 just dipped another chip and smiled. 


P.S. to Hungry Advertisers: If you want a good dip for chips, 
try Charlie’s. If you want the scoop on the Chicago market, try Joe. Nobody knows 
Chicago like the Tribune. Nothing sells Chicago like the Tribune. And Joe’s , 


the one who can dig up the dope for you. 


Chicago Tribune 


“THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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An Eventful Year 


The year just closed has been one of the most exciting years the 
advertising world has ever witnessed. There has been movement and 
change at a fast, almost a startling pace. 

There was the consent decree signed by half a dozen associations 
in the matter of advertising agencies and the recognition and com- 
mission system—a decree of far-reaching consequences whose effects 
cannot be fully measured for many years to come. 

There was the enormous intrusion of advertising into the political 
scene, and the indications, late in the year, that the politicos them- 
selves weren’t so sure they haGn’t overworked a willing horse. 

There were mergers, consolidations and confederations of advertis- 
ing agencies. 

There was discriminatory advertising taxation in Canada, and a 
great rebirth (in plush, lush times) of that ancient standby of 
thriftier days, the trading stamp. 

There were the sudden deaths of three great national magazines. 

All these and a host of other exciting, interesting and more or less 
important developments kept the pages of this publication from being 
dull during 1956, and provided endless food for thought and topics 
for discussion. 

There was change, progress, retrogression, and more change. And 
yet there was very little change of real importance, beyond the inex- 
orable movement by which, year by year, the economic burden 
placed upon advertising, marketing and aggressive selling grows 
more difficult and more complex. 

Some 250 years ago, Jonathan Swift wrote: 

“... whoever could make two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, 

to grow upon a spot of ground where only one grew before, would 
deserve better of mankind, and do more essential service to his 
country, than the whole race of politicians put together.” 
’ He was, of course, eminently right; and he still is. But neither 
Swift nor any of the uncounted thousands who have echoed his 
thought could even dream—until perhaps the last decade or two— 
that this job of making two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before would some day be done so well in one corner of the 
world that the essential problem became, not how to make the extra 
blade of grass grow, but how to utilize it after it had grown. 

In this country and in this time, this is the problem of problems: 
to increase and broaden consumption and to improve the standard of 
living, so that all may benefit from our phenomenal productive ca- 
pacity. Nothing that has happened within the past year has in any 
way changed that basic mission of marketing, selling and advertising. 


The Wonders of Charity 


Receipt at our home, in one day, of four identical letters from 
Helen Keller, each personally filled in on the typewriter, and each 
containing a printed return envelope to which a genuine unused 
three-cent American stamp was affixed, started us off on some re- 
flections on the efficiency of charities. Miss Keller, at that moment 
‘writing from 15 W. 16th St. in New York, wanted some assistance for 
the American Foundation for the Blind. 

The very next day, along came another first class filled-in letter, 
addressed to the boss of the family, complete with Helen Keller sig- 
nature and stamped return envelope, this time bearing the address 
of 22 W. 17th St. (which just might be the same building as 15 W. 
16th St.), and requesting some assistance for the American Founda- 
tion for Overseas Blind. 

Makes you wonder how those solicitation costs are running. Or 
maybe that stamped envelope, which we think is just a little on the 
unfair-pressure side, cajoles contributions out of reluctant givers and 


cuts costs. 


Advertising Age, 


Gladys the beautiful receptionist 


—Bruce McLean, Needham, Louis & Brorby of Canada, Toronto. 


“There was only one thing wrong with the overall plan—the client 
doesn’t sell overalls.” 


What They're Saying 


Desk-Bound Business Men 

Next to ulcers and indigestion 
caused by running from a break- 
fast table to a suburban train, the 
worst disease of business men is 
being desk-bound. 

Desk-bound is what ails an ex- 
ecutive of a company when he gets 
into the habit of thinking he is not 
on the job unless he is at a desk 
answering telephone calls and mail 
and going through other routine 
that could be handled as well—or 
maybe better—by any smart, reli- 
able girl in the office. . . 

There is no other work as diffi- 
cult and as important as thinking. 
Try to do ‘sharply concentrated 
thinking and in a few seconds your 
mind is in the wild blue yonder far 
from the subject which you intend- 
ed to give the full treatment. 

The late Charles Walgreen, who 
ran a nice little drugstore into a 
huge chain, was one of the few men 
who could think intensely about 
one matter—and nothing else—for 
several minutes. Men who worked 
with and for him said he frequent- 
ly amazed them by, the sound rea- 
soning and forecasfing represented 
by the decisions he made after be- 
ing alone with his brains in a quiet 
room somewhere. 


—Herb Graffis, in the Chicago Sun- 
Times. 


Coffee and Conversation 

For the third year, the Geo. D. 
Roper Corp., manufacturer of gas 
ranges and rotary pumps in 
Rockford, Ill., wil conduct its 
“Fellowship Hour a plant-wide 
Christmas party in which all em- 
ployes—plant and office alike— 
take part. And the only beverage 
is coffee. 

An hour before the end of the 
three shifts, plant e: ployes are in- 
vited to be the co:pany’s guests 
for ice cream, cak«, coffee and 
conversation. All management per- 
sonnel are on hand at each of the 
sessions to join in with holiday 
greetings. A similar ‘‘party” is held 
for office employes. 

The “Fellowship Hour” plan was 
evolved in answer to rising pro- 
tests in industry all over the coun- 
try against plant and office par- 


ties in which alcoholic beverages 
are served. Under the Roper plan, 
an employe is at liberty to stay for 


the entire hour, drop in casually, 


for a few minutes, or to take the 
hour off. Employes are paid by 


the company for the period. 
—Release from Geo. D. Roper Corp., 
Rockford, Il. 


Litelong Romance 

People fall in love with them- 
selves almost immediately after 
birth. This is invariably the be- 
ginning of a lifelong romance. 
There is no record of infidelity, 
separation or divorce in the world 
of marriage between humans and 
their egos. Retailers know that the 
most precious item in the store is 
the ego of their lowliest consumer. 
Step on this, either accidentally or 
on purpose, and you are a dead 
duck. People will listen in en- 
raptured concentration while you 
or your advertising is talking 
about them. But they will instant- 
ly back away, fall asleep with 
their eyes wide open or flip a page 
the moment you or your advertise- 
ment or your sales people begin 
talking about you and your won- 
derful merchandise without bring- 
ing them into the act. 

—Harry Singer, president, Harry Singer 

& Associates, before the monthly dinner 


meeting of the Southern Connecticut 
Sales Executive Club. 


Nets Are Strategic Allies 

ABC Television enthusiastically 
endorses Bob Sarnoff’s statement 
that “three-network competition 
can only add to the over-all 
strength of our medium.” We are 
pleased that Mr. Sarnoff—in ad- 
dressing the NBC affiliates in Mi- 
ami—asks the industry and the ad- 
vertising world to take note of 
what Mr. Sarnoff calls “the rise of 
a third network.” 

We believe—as Mr. Sarnoff ap- 
parently does—that while net- 
works are tactical rivals, they are 
strategic allies in strengthening the 
television medium as a service to 
the American public. 

ABC looks forward to helping 
NBC and CBS enrich the medium 


as we move ahead. 
—Oliver Treyz, vp in charge of the 
ABC Television Network, New York. 


December 31, 1956 


Rough Proofs 


Advertising agencies appear to 
be following the distinguished ex- 
ample set by their eminent clients 
in undertaking a large scale merg- 
er program. 

e 

Jack Webb seems to be unhappy 
because of lack of network promo- 
tion of his “Dragnet” television 
show, but he can no doubt remem- 
ber when Joe Friday supplied his 
own promotion. 


Pabst is reported to be consider- 
ing a still further reduction in its 
sponsorship of the Wednesday 
night fights, but what will this do 
to the career of Bill the Bartender? 

. 

In spite of the fact that trading 
stamps don’t rate in the field of 
philately, S&H is able to produce 
documentary evidence that its 
green stuff has been collected by 
women of at least three genera- 
tions. 

. 

Allan Marin thinks too many au- 
tomobiles are being advertised this 
season as “sassy,”’ but this may be 
due simply to the fact that their 
advertising managers, like their 
designers, belong to the same club. 


& 
e 


Bert Williams says sailing was 
the only Olympic competition 
training for which emphasized 
drinking plenty of Australian ale 
as a means of increasing the bal- 
last of the boat. 


“Second class mail takes 4 to 25 
days,” reports the world’s greatest 
advertising journal. 

And it probably won't take any 
less after the rates are raised. 

: * 

A lot of other magazines seem to 
be getting a free ride on some of 
the statistics turned up by Alfred 
Politz in his readership study for 
Reader’s Digest. 

e 

Advertising may be in line for 
more recognition from skeptical 
economists if the recommendation 
of the U. S. Chamber to the Bu- 
reau of the Census, to add “value 
added by distribution” to its man- 
ufacturing statistics, is adopted. 


+ 

Mr. LeTourneau doesn’t like the 
idea of his name being associated 
with beer and bathing beauties, as 
it was in a recent promotion for 
LeTourneau- Westinghouse. 

Did he object to their use jointly 
or severally? 

— 

Martin Luther probably would 
be amused to find that debates 
over showing the movie of his life 
on television have indicated that 
he is still a controversial figure. 

. 


AA’s long list of magazines that 
have merged or folded in the post- 
war period tends to confirm the 
view that something more is need- 
ed for success than a bright idea 
and a big bankroll. 

+ 


People who accuse Crowell-Col- 
lier management of having suf- 
fered from euphoria in the fat 
years should supply a definition 
along with the descriptive. 

Copy Cus. 
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Advertising 


linage is the 


final measure of a 


newspaper's sales power 
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Exclusive Advertising Representatives: 


NEW YORK 


Robert T. Devlin, Jr. Edward J. Lynch 
342 Madison Ave. - 
Murray Hill 2-5838 


CHICAGO 


20 N. Wacker Drive 
Andover 3-6270 


DETROIT 


Penobscot Bidg. 


Richard I. Krug 


Woodward 5-7260 


155 Montgomery St. 
Garfield 1-7946 


The Philadelphia Prguirer 
.- Consiructively Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Fitzpatrick Associates Fitzpatrick Associates 
3460 Wilshire Boulevard 
Dunkirk 5-3557 
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O'Connor 


ELECTED—Shown here are new officers of the Los in charge of campus affairs, and Bob Vogel, Reuben 
Angeles Alumni chapter of: Alpha Delta Sigma: Joe H. Donr€lley Corp., secretary. With the new officers 


Mohl, West-Marquis, president; 


Ray Barnett, of is the past president, Norman Moeller, West-Mar- 


Katz Agency, publishers’ representative, alumni vp; quis. Not shown are Maurie Webster, KNX, exec vp, 
Tom O’Connor, Consolidated Electrodynamics, vp end Maurie Vaughn, Ross Roy Inc., treasurer. 


¥ 
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ot ae ra ) VOLKSWAGEN 6 Sr woes 


HELPERS—Santa Claus got a hand in Los Angeles when members 
of the Junior Adclub and Bill Kennedy, Herald-Express columnist, 


i 


sorted 7,000 Santa letters from the dead letter box. About 400 Los ‘'MPORTS—Volkswagen and Volvo, 


Angeles children—the neediest—were given gifts. Shown process- 


ao od -_ 
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German and Compton Advertising; International Advertising As- 


Swedish automobiles, take to outdoors to tempt _ sociates handles the campaign for Auto Imports Inc., 


ing some of the letters are Mr. Kennedy, Bob Dellinger, adclub southern Californians. Volkswagen’s agency is importer of Volvo. 


president, and Bud Wiser, project chairman. Santa Claus supervises. 


CELESTIAL TELEVISION-—-This is an artist’s conception of medium would look floating above the horizon of a 


how Hugo Gernsback’s space television advertising city. (Story on Page 39.) 
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bearest Pog: 
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erite you the tragic sees 
free Southwest Airpetives 
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resent ing 


‘cay Rope 


FAREWELL—The “Letter from Daddy” ads are bowing out 


with the notice of the “tragic news” on the right. South- 
west Airmotive is dropping its luscious lassie ads, after 
five years, for a new format (left) and copy slanted to 


the company’s 25th anniversary. The new ads, however, 
are retaining a pixie-size girl for “identification” purposes. 
Don L. Baxter Inc., Dallas, is the agency. 


DOUBLE-DUTY—K. Conrad August, vp, and James Proebsting, presi- 

dent, Taylor Inc., Chicago, light up a dual-purpose birthday cake. 

The occasion marked Mr. August’s birthday and the eighth anni- 

versary of the agency. With them is John Harpham, the agency’s 
creative director. 
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MILK & CREAM—This 24-sheet outdoor poster initiates Carnation Co.’s 

first major outdoor campaign, to start in January and covering 

western, southwestern and midwestern markets. Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., Los Angeles, is the agency. 
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Harry Wellman, 75, 
Veteran Marketing 
Professor, Is Dead 


Hanover, N. H., Dec. 26—Harry 
R. Wellman, 75, professor emeritus 
of marketing at the Amos Tuck 
school of business administration at 
Dartmouth College, died Dec. 19 
of a heart attack in the state hos- 
pital at Concord. 

Prof. Wellman, a former adver- 
tising man, who reputedly could 
have earned $100,000 a year, but 
preferred teaching at a salary of 
about $7,000, was a spry, gray- 
haired bachelor known as Dart- 
mouth’s Mr. Chips. He dressed like 
an unrestrained freshman, and for 
nearly four decades he influenced 
scores of businesses throughout the 
U.S. More than 200 companies de- 
pended on his recommendations 
when looking for young executives. 

Born in Lowell, Vt., he worked 
his way through Dartmouth, grad- 
uating in 1907. In his junior year 
he wrote a comic opera and later 
helped to write “Prom Girl,” which 
featured the song, “Men of Dart- 
mouth,” now the school’s official 
song. 


s After two years as superinten- 
dent of dormitories at Dartmouth, 
he went to Boston as secretary of 
the chamber of commerce’s retail 
board of trade. This led to his ap- 
pointment as advertising manager 
of Filene’s department store. 

In 1913 he became advertising 
manager of the old Walter Lowney 
Chocolate Co.; four years later he 
was elected vp of the company. 
During World War I he served in 
the adjutant general’s office in) 
Washington. 

In 1919, Mr. Wellman gave up his 
$15,000-a-year vice-presidency 
with Lowney’s to become a profes- 
sor of marketing at Dartmouth. 
Only his closest friends knew that 
Prof. Wellman sent a number of 
boys through college and some 
even through graduate school. Ex- 
plaining it several years. ago, he 
said, “They’re my excuse for liv- 
ing, if there is one.” 

Although he retired in 1952, his 
house on Rope Ferry Rd. here was 
visited regularly by old and new 
Dartmouth men. 


William L. Daley, 
Veteran Publishing © 
Lobbyist, Dies at 61 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 26—William 
L. Daley, 61, who for many years 
was the eyes and ears of much of | 
the publishing industry in Wash- | 
ington legislative’ matters, died | 
yesterday following a heart attack. 
He had been ill for several months, 


and had been in retirement since 
early this year. 

As Washington representative of 
the National Editorial Assn. for 35 
years, he was regarded as the 
leading expert on legislative mat- 
ters of interest to publishing. 

In his role as spokesman’ for 
nearly 6,000 small town newspa- 
pers, he developed friendships 
with many members of Congress, 
as well as with cabinet officers 
and other government officials. 

He was a lobbyist who was 
proud of his profession. His major 
interest in recent years was the 
protection of low second class 
postage rates, and he was notably 
successful in his efforts. 

His reports on postal problems 
were widely printed by state 
newspaper associations affiliated 
with NEA. In addition, he served 
as a consultant to the Magazine 
Publishers Assn.-for more than a 
quarter of a century. 


= Born in upstate New York, he 
worked in his youth as a reporter 
on the Syracuse Herald and as 
press agent for evangelist Billy 
Sunday. 

During his service as representa- 
tive of NEA since 1921, he was a 
leader of the large group of trade 
association. executives located in 
Washington. He was a past pres- 
ident of the Washington Trade 
Assn. Executives, and a former di- 
rector of the American Society of 
Assn. Executives. During World 
War II he served on the advisory 
committee of the office of censor- 
ship. 


PRESTON ROBERTS 

Detroit, Dec. 26—Preston Rob- 
| erts, 65, died Christmas Day at his 
home here. He hed been ill for sev- 
‘eral months with a bad heart con- 
|dition. Until his retirement about 
two years ago, Mr. Roberts had 
been vp and manager of the Detroit 
office of O’Mara & Ormsbee, news- 
paper representative. He joined the 


In 1924, he moved to Detroit to 
|open the company’s office there. 
|Since his retirement, Mr. Roberts 
had spent a great deal of time tra- 
veling. 


GEORGE S. DIX 
PHILDELPHIA, Dec. 26—George S. 
Dix, 59, advertising representative 


Detroit area since 1947, died Dec. 
23 at the Henry Ford Hospital, in 
Detroit. He was employed by the 
Inquirer for 29 years. He joined the 
newspaper as an advertising repre- 
[ager of a later he served as man- 


ager of automotive advertising, and 
| Subsequently he was named to the 
Detroit post. In 1952 he was named 
president of the Detroit chapter of 
‘the American Assn. of Newspaper 
| Representatives. 


company 35 years ago in Chicago. 


T. Arnold Rau, 
Durstine Officer, 
Is Dead at 67 


New York, Dec. 27—T. Arnold 
Rau, 67, treasurer and a director of 
Roy S. Durstine Inc., New York 
and California, died in his sleep 
early yesterday at his home in 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Born here, Mr. Rau was gradu- 
ated from New York University’s 
school of accounts and finance in 
1918. During World War I he was 
with the office of the quarter- 
master general. Subsequently he 
studied at the Ecole Commerciale 
de Vincennes, Paris. While in Par- 
is, he was on the staff of Dun & 
Bradstreet and later was with the 
United Press and Henry L. Doher- 
ty & Co. 

In 1919 he returned to New York 
and joined the staff of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, which a few 
years later merged with the Geo. 
Batten Co. to become Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn. Mr. Rau 
became assistant treasurer, con- 
troller and a director of the agency 
and remained with it until 1941. 
He then went to Washington to 
join the staff of the War Produc- 
tion Board. Later he joined Amer- 
ican Type Founders as a consultant 
on the development of postwar 
consumer products. 

In 1944, Mr. Rau became treas- 
urer and a director of Roy S. Dur- 
stine Inc. He was a member of the 
National Assn. of Cost Accountants 
and was a pioneer in introducing 
cost accounting in the advertising 
business. 

His son, Brainard Rau, is in the 
media department of Ted Bates 
& Co. 


Harry Hindmarsh, 
Head of ‘Toronto 


Star,’ Dies at 69 


_ Toronto, Dec. 26—Harry C. 
Hindmarsh, 69, president of the 
Toronto Star and credited with 
much of the responsibility for 
building the daily to Canada’s 
largest, died Dec. 20 following a 
heart attack in his office. He had 
been associated with the Star since 
1931, when he joined it as a cub 


of the Philadelphia Inquirer in the} reporter 


Born in Missouri of Canadian 
parents, he returned here with his 
mother after his father’s death, 
and attended the University of 
Toronto. Mr. Hindmarsh started 
his newspaper career on the To- 
ronto Globe in 1909, and two years 
later joined the Star. 

He moved up successively to 
city editor, managing editor and 
vp. In 1951 he married Ruth At- 
kinson, daughter of the late Jo- 


For advertising” 


accuracy and sales fire-power 
ARMY TIMES, AIR FORCE TIMES and NAVY TIMES 
cover the range from top brass to trainees. 
Largest A.B.C. Circulation—lowest milline rate. 


Available in U.S. Editions, Pacific Editions and/or European Editions 


Weeklies 


—a— 
THE AMERICAN WEEKEND 
U.S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
THE MILITARY MARKET 
ARMY-NAVY-AIR FORCE REGISTER 


Let us show you how you can get the most advertis- 
ing results in the $35 Billion Military Market ($8 
Billion annual spendable income of U.S. Armed Forces 


personnel; 


$27 Billion spent annually for military 


procurement). Our nearest office will supply sample 
copies, rates and market data book, ‘““Timely Facts.” 


Ne ee St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
U. S. OFFICES: C , Detroit, Honolulu, Los Angeles, New 


York, eon 


in Francisco 


FOREIGN OFFICES: Frankfurt, London, Paris, Rome, Tokyo 


seph E. Atkinson, then publisher 
of the newspaper. Mr. Hindmarsh 
became president in 1948 after 
Mr. Atkinson’s death. 

Mr. Hindmarsh’s heart attack 
came only a few hours after the 
resignation of two old-time direc- 
tors of the Star and the appoint- 
ment of two employes to the news- 
paper’s board, a management 
switch renewing speculation that 
the Star might soon be sold. 


® Officials of the Star announced 
Monday, however, that there will 
be no change in the ownership or 
management of the Star or the 
Star Weekly as a result of Mr. 
Hindmarsh’s death. 

Under Mr. Hindmarsh, the Star 
set the pace in at least two direc- 
tions. It pioneered widespread use 
of photographs in news coverage 
and was the first daily in Canada 
to devote a whole page to a single 
picture. 


ROBERT C. WOOD 

New York, Dec. 26—Robert C. 
Wood, 46, national sales director of 
the Storer Broadcasting Co., died 
of a heart attack Dec. 19 at Doctors 
Hospital. He had had an abdominal 


b- 


here, he served in.the infantry in 
World War II and received the 
Bronze Star and the Purple Heart. 
He started his radio career on sta- 
tion WOR, of which he became 
commercial program sales director. 
He had been associated with the 
Storer company since 1951. 


CRAIG ESPY 

Datias, Dec. 2 raig Espy, 
Tulsa district manager of Chilton 
Co., died here on Dec. 7. He had 
been ad representative for Butane- 
Propane News in the southwestern 
states for the past nine years. Be- 
fore that he was a district repre- 
sentative for Oil & Gas Journal. 


operation the week before. Born): 


HAROLD GUTMANN 


New York, Dec. 26—Harold 
Gutmann, 50, a national advertis- 
ing salesman for the New York 
Times, died of cancer Dec. 24 at 
North Shore Hospital, Manhaset, 
N.Y. He joined the Times in 1922 
as a clerk in the.classified adver- 
tising department. He resigned in 
1929 but rejoined the newspaper in 
1933 and was assigned as a repre- 
sentative for, business page adver- 
tising. In 1934 he was transferred 
to the display advertising depart- 
ment and in 1940 was made a na- 
tional advertising salesman. 


LESTER A. AUE 

CINCINNATI, Dec. 27—Lester A. 
Aue, vp in charge of advertising of 
Drackett Products Co., subsidiary 
of Drackett Co., was shot to death 
in his home here Dec. 21. The 
shooting was believed done by a 
disappointed suitor of Mr. Aue’s 
daughter, Susan, who also shot and 
critically wounded Mrs. Aue, killed 
Miss Aue and then committed 
suicide. Mrs. Aue, whose spine was 
hit by a bullet, is expected to be a 
cripple if she survives. 
A native of Cincinnati, Mr. Aue 
was graduated trom Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, O., in 1925. From 
1926 to 1934 he was associated 
with the merchandising and ad- 
vertising department of William S. 
Merrell Co., pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturer, and from 1934 to 1939 
he was with Frankiin Mfg. Co. in 
a sales and merchandising capaci- 
ty. Mr. Aue joined Drackett Prod- 
ucts, manufacturer of Drano, Win- 
dex, Dazy and Twinkle copper 
cleaner, in 1939 as assistant sales 
manager, became assistant adver- 
tising manager in 1947, advertising 
manager in 1948, and was clected 
vp in charge of advertising in Jan- 
uary, 1955. 
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PALMER’ HOUSE, 
Saturday and Sunday, January 19 and 20 
*** Profit from these subjects and discussion leaders: 


“CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING . . . Saint er Sinner?” Pau! H. Howard, Sales 
Promotion Manager, Rhodes of Seattle; 
former General Sales Promotion Manager, 
Fieldcrest Mills. 


The Professional Appreach” G. Herbert True, Ass’t. 
Professor of Marketing, University of Notre 


IDEAS 


TO HELP — 
iN 1957 ! ie ie | 


ATTEND Sth ANNUAL 
RETAIL ADVERTISING 


CONFERENCE 


CHICAGO 


“PUBLICITY THAT PAYS OFF,” Cari Guidager, Public Relations Manager, 
Marshall Field & Company. 


“HOW TO PROMOTE DOWNTOWN,” George B. Bogart, Manager, Chicago 
Office, Calkins & Holden. 


“SPECIAL EVENTS EXPLOITATION BY RETAILERS,” James D. Gershman, 

Vice Pres. New York Office, Harshe-Rotman, 

Inc., former Public Relations Manager, 

7 ‘ Macy's, former Advertising Manager, 
Gimbel’s, N. Y. 


“IMPORTANCE OF STRONG COPYWRITING,” Elizabeth Flannery, Promotion 
and Public Relations Ditectcr, Scruggs, 
Vandervoort & Barney, St. Louis. 


PLUS: Nelson Forrest, T. H. Strauss, Paul F. Konen, Alfred Leffman, 
John Green, Ralph Heineman, Budd Gore. 


*for details, writ 
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Opens Canadian Plant 
Kleen-Stik Products, manufac- 
turer of pressure-sensitives for ad- 


vertising and labeling, has opened | 


a Canadian manufacturing plant at 
21 Edgar Ave., Weston, Ont. 
Kleen-Stik operates two U.S. 
plants in Chicago and Newark, N.J. 


Gene Wyble Names Two 

Gene Wyble Advertising, Mil- 
ville, N. J., has appointed J. W. Mc- 
Culley to its new business and 
account group and Charles Bird- 
sell to its art staff. Mr. McCulley 
formerly was with WSNJ, Bridge- 
ton, N. J. 
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| Solid Cincinnati 
IS the Cincinnati 


ro 7 
Solid Nol in 


“Make a note, Miss Kelsey .++ I want all the space 


buyers moved to this side of the building.” 


, The Cincinnati Daily Enquirer is solid No.1 
right down the line. Including a 21,000 
edge in City Zone circulation...a healthy 
lead in Retail Display Linage. Get full story 


from Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 


New Sears Catalog 
Emphasizes Style 


Curcaco, Dec. 26—High style 
and fashion in women’s wear are 
the highlighted features in the new 
1,416-page spring-summer 1957 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. catalog now 
being distributed. 

Destined to reach approximately 
8,000,000 homes, the catalog fea- 
tures a new fashion section devel- 
oped by Sears’ newly created fash- 
ion board. Representatives of 
this board participated in the most 
recent Pzris showings, Sears says, 
adding that the fashion section 
reflects the influence of a number 
of the world’s leading designers. 

According to Edward Gudeman, 
Sears vp in charge of merchandis- 
ing, this “new look” in the fashion 
section represents a desire on Sears’ 
part to bring to its customers smart, 
high-styled fashions in the mass 
market price bracket. 

Bearing out the fashion theme, 
tne catalog cover carries the slo- 
gan, “It’s always in fashion to shop 
at Sears.” The woman’s suit shown 
on the cover, Sears says, was creat- 
ed by a Paris designer exclusively 
for Sears. 


Cromwell Adds Miami Office 

Cromwell Advertising Agency, 
New York, has opened a branch 
in Miami under directorship of 
David Strier. Mr. Strier was with 
Cromwell until 1951 when he was 
recalled by the U.S. Air Force 
for public relations work for 
NATO. The new Miami office will 
offer public relations, marketing, 
sales promotion and general agen- 
cy services for commercial and in- 
dustrial accounts in the southern 
part of Florida. 


YOU MIGHT RUN 12 MILES IN AN HOUR * 
BUT e « « YOU NEED WKZO RADIO 


¢- COUNTY PULSE REPORT 


KALAMAZOO-BATTLE CREEK AREA—MARCH, 1956 
SHARE OF AUDIENCE—MONDAY-FRIDAY 


6 a.m. 12 noon 


12 noon 


6 p.m. 
midnight 


WKZO 37% 


32% 


Station B 19 


19 


Station C 8 


TO COVER GROUND 
IN KALAMAZOO-BATITLE CREEK 
AND GREATER WESTERN MICHIGAN! 


Coverage that’s persistent and consistent—that’s 
what you can expect from 5000-watt WKZO, CBS 


9 Radio for Kalamazoo-Battle Creek and Greater 


|Station D 7 


7 Western Michigan. 


| Others 29 


|Sets-In-Use 23.0% 


19.4% 


NOTE: Battle Creek's home county (Calhoun) was included 
30% of all interviews. 
Kalamazoo, 


in this Pulse sampling and provided 
The other five counties: Allegan, Barry, 
Joseph and Van Buren. 


Pulse figures show that WKZO leads in all 72 daily 
quarter hours—actually gets more listeners than 
any other TWO stations combined! 


Ask your Avery-Knodel man for full details. 


WKZO 


CBS RADIO FOR KALAMAZOO-BATTLE CREEK 
AND GREATER WESTERN MICHIGAN 


Avery-Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 
*Emil Zatopek of Czechoslovakia ran 12 miles and 809 yards in one hour in 1951. 
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Getting Personal 


Starting Jan. 1, Jack Woolley, manager of CBS spot sales, Holly- 
wood, will take a leave of absence to become special assistant for 
public affairs to the Secretary of the Navy, with headquarters in the 
Pentagon... 

Arthur C. Nielsen, president of A. C. Nielsen Co., was featured 
Dec. 16 on “This is the Midwest,” a television program on Station 
WBBM.-TV, Chicago, sponsored by the Harris Trust & Savings Bank. 
The development of marketing research was explained by the head 
of the worldwide organization... 

On the occasion of her birthday, Dec. 17, Jean Aubeck Watson an- 
nounced her engagement to Orrin L. Macy, advertising sales repre- 
sentative of Family Circle. The wedding is planned for April 20 in 
Greenwich, Conn.. . 


Skylar Hinkle 


SiR-PRIZE—A gift certificate for a Richman Bros. suit was Mrs. S. 
Valerie Sensen’s prize for her preparation of a suggested campaign 
for the clothier in a project of the advertising school sponsored by 
the Cleveland Adclub. Shown here are David Skylar, chief instruc- 
tor and account exec of Griswold-Eshleman; Edward A. Hinkle, 
Richman account exec of Lang, Fisher & Stashower; Mrs. Sensen: 
Robert Pesko and George Foderaro, Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co., and William Adams, Fisher Bros. Co. The latter three were 
also gift certificate winners. 


Jean Chapman, copywriter with Earle Ludgin & Co., Chica, is 
now Mrs. Arthur Mertz. He’s a salesman for ADVERTISING AGE. They © 
are honeymooning in St. Thomas, the Virgin Islands... 

David R. Daniel, publisher of the Times, Hartford, Conn., has been 
named chairman of the Community Improvement Department of a 
newly-launched “Program of Work” to aid the city and metropolitan 
area under Chamber of Commerce sponsorship .. . 

Hermann Kessler celebrated his 15th year as art director of Field 
& Stream this month. . . 


FLORAL TRIBUTE—By Sawyer, associate publisher of Business Week, 
gingerly holds a corsage presented to him by whimsical colleagues 
on his 20th anniversary with McGraw-Hill, New York. Helping 
with the celebration are Benton Faulkner, assistant promotion 
manager; Elliott V. Bell, editor and publisher; John F. Juraschek, 
New York district sales staff; Richard H. LaBonte, promotion 
manager, and John H. Stevenson, New York district manager. 


Henry C. Flower Jr., vice-chairman of J. Walter Thompson Co., 
has been elected to the Board of the Experiment in International 
Living, New York, which, this year, is celebrating its 25th anniver- 
sary. It is the oldest student exchange group of its type, and has 
sent 6,000 American students to live with foreign families and has 
brought 2,000 foreign students here in the past 25 years. . . 

Will C. Grant, head of Grant Advertising, sent out an unusual 
holiday greeting, in the form of an outline map of the world, with 
coins of the several countries locating Grant offices on the five 
continents... 

Robert E. Graham, vp of Donald W. Gardner Advertising Inc., 
Boston, is vacationing with his bride in Nassau... 

Victor Dell Acquila, assistant ad and promotion director of Rail- 
way Express, New York, has been presented a special award for 40 
years of continuous service ...A. Lesley Gardner, ad manager of 
Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md., since 1931, has received a gold 
watch as a new member of the company’s Quarter Century Club... 

Alice Mae Janklow, of the pr department of Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample, New York, and Harold I. Drucker, of Arthur B. Kaplan Co., 
New York agency, have announced their engagement .. Joyce Pe- 
ters, radio and tv time buyer for Emil Mogul Co., New York, was 

married Nov. 21 to Alfred Fesel... 
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Canada’s Magazine Ad Tax Begins 
Jan. 1; Revisions Cut It Below 20% 


Law Adjusts Announced 
Rate; Formula Based on 
Publisher's Net Is 13.9% 


Ottawa, Onrt., Dec. 26—The Ca- 
nadian government’s tax on a 
number of foreign periodicals, de- 
signed to protect Canadian publi- 
cations, goes into effect with the 
start of the new year. 

The tax applies to publications 
using Canadian advertising mate- 
rial in editions in which the edi- 
torial content is identical or sub- 
stantially the same as that con- 
tained in the “home” editions. 

The tax will cost these publish- 
ers 13.9% of their ad rates. 

Seriously affected by the new tax 
are such heavy sellers in Canada as 
Reader’s Digest and Time. Very 
few, if any, non-American publi- 
cations are affected by the new 
regulations. 


® U. S. ad people who failed to 


read the small print in the tax law 
—originally outlined by Finance 
Minister Walter Harris as a “20%” 
measure—are discovering that the 
tax does not apply exactly as they 
had expected it would. 

The tax applies only to the net 
revenue of the publisher, not to the 
total charge for the ad. 

The first exemption is the com- 
mission (15% and 2%) paid by the 
publisher to the advertising agen- 


cy. 

Nor will the tax be applied to the 
gross revenue (83%) that goes into 
the publisher’s coffers after he has 
settled with the agency. (This gross 
revenue comprises the publisher’s 
returns plus tax, or, as it is called 
by the Department of National 
Revenue here, the tax-included 
price.) 


® Here is how the formula is 
applied: 

The publisher’s current ad rate 
equals 100%. Take off the agency 
bill, and he’s left with 83% of the 
amount paid by the advertiser. 

When the tax law was an- 
nounced, this 83% represented 
100% of the publisher’s revenue. 
But when the tax bill—as revised 
—goes into effect, the 83% will 


represent 100% of the publisher’s 
revenue plus the 20% tax. 

In other words, 83% represents 
120% of the value of the advertise- 
ment, for tax pu ‘6 

Thus 83 divided by 120 yields 
approximately 70%, the taxable 
revenue. 

The 20% tax applies to this 70% 
figure—the publisher’s revenue af- 
ter the tax charge has been taken 
out. This can mean a substantial 
difference when figured over a 
year’s operation. 


a W. W. Hitesman Jr., Reader’s 
Digest’s manager in Canada, told 
AA his company will be charging a 
straight rate increase of 13.9% as 
of tomorrow, to cover the costs of 
the new tax. 


Y&R Makes Second Grant to 
Young & Rubicam Foundation 

Young & Rubicam has made a 
second grant of $100,000 to the 
Young & Rubicam Foundation, es- 
tablished a year ago to award 
scholarships at liberal arts colleges 
to “deserving students” who are 
relatives of Y&R employes. Nine 
scholarships were awarded under 
the initial grant. 

The scholarships range in value 
from $200 to $2,000 a year, depend- 
ing on the need of the applicant. 
They are for a four-year period. 
The foundation also makes unre- 
stricted grants-in-aid to colleges 
attended by scholarship winners 
and matches contributions by Y&R 
employes to  privately-endowed 
colleges. 


Waldron, United Merge 
Waldron Advertising Co., Santa 
Clara, Cal., has been consolidated 
with United Advertising, Denver. 
Waldron will now be known as 


West United Advertising, a divi- 
sion of United. John F. Page, 
partner-manager of Waldron, re- 
mains as manager of West United. 
United Advertising is engaged pri- 
marily in outdoor advertising. 


Hoover Joins Howard Swink 
Charles M. Hoover has joined 
Howard Swink Advertising Agen- 
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Hughel Moves to New York 
Myron H. Hughel, associate ad- 
vertising director of U.S. News & 
World Report, moves his office 
from Chicago to New York on Jan. 
7. Mr. Hughel, formerly western 
manager, will be succeeded in that 
spot by Robert A. Guilford, for- 
merly assistant western manager. 


cy, Marion, O., as an account ex- 
ecutive and supervisor of the new 
business department. He formerly 
was assistant manager of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion of the air 
conditioning division of American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. 


‘Flower & Garden’ Bows 

Flower & Garden Magazine for 
Mid-America is making its first 
appearance with the January issue. 
Mid-America, published by Mod- 
ern Handcraft Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo., is making its first appearance 
with the January issue. A b&w 
page is $595. 


; 


Attention! 


MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 


We offer you full facilities plus 
centralized location for printing, 
binding and mailing your peri- 
odical publication, either sheet- 
fed multicolor letterpress, offset 
or web-fed offset. Ample paper 
supplies available. 

For detailed information, write 
MFA. Publishing Department, 
200 South 7th, Columbia, Mo. 


Reteons emesiwents 


“It’s news, so get it in!” 


Most folks in radio-television start the week with 


That command—given by Edwin H. James, man- 
aging editor—can be heard almost any Friday 
when BeT goes to press. Getting all the week’s 
news into each issue of BeT is a tough job, but 
it’s always done. That’s why BeT staffers miss a 
lot of dinners at home, why BeT printers have 
nervous breakdowns, and why its readers learn 
more about radio and television from BeT than 
from other publications. 


Ed James started holding up presses for BeT in 


1946 as New York editor. 


In addition to news 


stories and articles for BeT, he’s written on broad- 
casting matters for such other publications as For- 
tun2, Reader’s Digest and the London Financial 
Times. As managing editor, he now rides herd 
on the BeT staff (largest in the field), oversees 
production of a magazine containing 85,000 words 
a week, and in his spare time manages to inter- 
view radio-tv bigwigs just to keep in personal 
‘touch with what’s going on. 


a long look at what Ed and 


e hed § 


a 
bes eR he 


his staff of 30 report. 


Readers get fresh, full information, and adver- 
tisers get their money’s worth. 


Executive and Publication Headquarters 


BeT Building, 173 
Washington 6, D. 


Only vertical 


news magazine in the field 
with ABC Membership. 


5 DeSales St., N.W., 
c. 
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NEMA Forecasts 
$2 Billion ‘57 Hike 
in Electrical Goods — 


New York, Dec. 26—The elec- 
trical manufacturing industry will 
establish a new record in 1957, 
when it will turn out $21.5 billion 
worth of electrical products. 

This prediction was made here 
today by Joseph F. Miller and A. 
J. Nesti, managing director and 
chief statistician, respectively, of 
the National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Assn. 

The industry’s 1956 record out- 
put was $19.6 billion. 

It is anticipated that all branches 
of the industry will join in estab- 
lishing a new record in 1957, with 
sales ranging anywhere from 5% 
to 15% above 1956 totals. 

Output of electrical appliances, 
including radio and tei. vision re- 
ceivers, the forecast predicts, will 
pass $5 billion. Shipments of elec- 
tric industrial apparatus will go 
well over the $3 billion level, and 
insulated wire and cable and gene- 
ration, transmission and distribu- 
tion equipment will each, for the 
first time, it is predicted, register 
more than $2 billion worth of sales. 


® NEMA’s year-end study further 
indicates that shipments of signal 
and communication equipment will 
add up to approximately $1.5 bil- 
lion; illuminating equipment will 
add another $1 billion; electrical 
building equipment and supplies 
$750,000,000; and electrical insulat- 
ing materials $440,000,000—all new 
record peaks for these branches of 
the industry. 

Another important segment of 
the industry, comprising products 
ranging from electronic compo- 
nents and x-ray apparatus to bat- 
teries and hearing aids, is expected 
to account for about $5.5 billion in 
1957. With the constant addition 
and growth of new products, this 
part of the industry has one of the 
highest gfowth rates. It has in- 
creased more than 35%—or more 
than $500,000,000—since 1954. 

This vigorous growth of the 
electrical manufacturing industry 
—a 12% increase in 1955 over 1954 
output, 11% in 1956 over 1955, and 
an anticipated 10% rise in 1957 
over 1956—provides, according to 
‘ Mr. Miller, a bright picture when 
ranged against many of the stand- 
ard economic criteria. 


® For example, he says, the gross 


Major 1956 
Developments in the 
Graphic Arts 


issue of AD- 
UIREMENTS, 
you'll find AR’‘s third annual 
report on developments in the 
graphic arts. This article ties 
in with International Printing 
Week and summarizes all ma- 
jor developments in the print- 
-- A and allied fields during 
1956. 


It's a exatiiple of how 
ADVERTISING REQUIRE- 
MENTS keeps its readers 
posted every month on all 
aspects of advertising produc- 
tion, promotion and merchan- 
dising. 

Clip this ad, attach peer $3 
aoa today and get ac- 
quainted. Your year's trial (12 
issues) starts with the big Jan- 
uary issue. Your money back 
anytime you ask fer it. 


Advertising Requirements 
The Workbook of Advertising 
Management 
200 E. Mlinois St., Chicago 11 


national product shows only mod- 
est increases. The Federal Reserve 
Board Index of Production, after 
rising 4% in 1956 over 1955, is 
expected to remain at the same 
level (145.0) in 1957. And new 
housing starts, after a drop from 
1,300,000 units in °55 to 1,100,000 
in 56, are expected at best to total 
1,100,000 units again next year. 
With the long-term trend ahead 
in the use of electric energy for 
all purposes moving sharply up, 
the forecast says, the demand and 


need for electrical generation, 
transmission and utilization equip- 
ment will continue to grow, and 
industry volume figures can be 
expected to reach what might now 
be regarded as fantastic amounts. 
Meanwhile, short-term prospects 
are likewise optimistic. 


AB-PT Obtains Loan 


Leonard H. Goldenson, president 


of American Broadcasting-Para- 
|mount Theaters, New York, has in- 
|formed stockholders that the com- 
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pany has completed negotiations 
for a $60,000,000 loan. He said the 
loan was obtained to strengthen 
the company’s financial position. 
He added that some of the money 
would be used to provide addi- 
tional facilities for tv. 


‘El Mundo’ Adds ‘Hablemos’ 
Hablemos, Latin American news- 
paper supplement, will be distrib- 
uted by the Puerto Rican daily, 
El Mundo, effective with the 
March 3 issue. This new outlet lifts 


the total Hablemos circulation to 
308,000. New rates, reflecting the 
added circulation, will go into ef- 
fect with the March 17 issue. 


Cleveland Dailies Ofter 
R.O.P. Frequency Discounts 
Beginning Jan. 1, the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and Cleveland News 
will offer frequency discounts on 
four-color, r.o.p. page units. Dis- 
counts offered range from 5% for 
13 pages within one year to 20% 
for 52 pages. 


Now that expert 


pre-testing ends guesswork, 


more than ever it’s 
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Shoe Workers’ Union to 
Launch $100,000 Program 


According to John J. Mara, 
BSWU president, “We don’t expect 

The Boot & Shoe Workers’! that with this modest fund of our 
Union, AFL-CIO, has withdrawn|®wWn we can make the public im- 
its long-standing offer to contrib- pact that could be achieved with 
ute $100,000 annually to any large- | the large-scale, industry-sponsored 
scale, industry-sponsored program promotional program we had all 
designed to promote footwear to| hoped the National Shoe Institute 
the consuming public. The offer,| Would put into effect. However, we 
though held open for 16 months,|40 believe that what we accom- 
found no takers in the industry. | Plish will be in refreshing contrast 
Instead, the union will use the| to the passive promotional inaction 
fund for a promotional program to | that has prevailed in the shoe in- 


Sexy Movies Get 
Sexy Ads: United 
Artists’ Youngstein 


New York, Dec. 26—Published 
charges that motion picture adver- 
tising is lurid have drawn a re- 
ply from Max E. Youngstein, vp 
at United Artists Corp. 

“The policy at United Artists,” 
he told a recent meeting of com- 
pany fieidmen, “is that ads must 


meet our own standards of good 
taste, which we feel are equal to 
anyone’s. But it is our decision to 
make, and ours alone. 

“We are a circus business, a 
ballyhoo business that depends on 
excitement and vitality. It is ab- 
surd to compare our advertising 
to the Cadillac ads and the dainty 
displays in Vogue. Sustaining this 
vitality and excitement is the key 
to our whole promotion plan. We 
don’t intend to be deflected by 
prissy and irrelevant considera- 


function under its own auspices. dustry for so long.” 


Like to get an idea how the job is going to turn out 
before you start? Then you'll agree with duPont, 
makers of Duco paint, that our Spot-Check Plan 
comes in mighty handy. This new spot television 
sales concept allows you to pre-test (on any or all 
of the 13 major stations we represent) the effective- 
ness of the medium and the various ways to use it 
.-- providing reliable qualitative sales research at 
no extra cost! 

DuPont used the Spot-Check Plan in a three-city 
test to gauge spot television’s power to stimulate 
sales and increase their share of market for paint 
and auto polish. Not only did the test campaign spur 
a tremendous boost in brand awareness, but it net- 
ted handsome sales increases as well. (In one test 
city, Duco paint sales shot up 65% during the 
13-week test period!) According to Dick Swyers, 
BBDO account executive: “The test served as the 
basis for the entire spot campaign we’re now run- 
ning ...helped us make national plans with solid, 
factual data to back us up.” Good spot to be in! 

Put an end to costly second-guessing ... get all 
details on the Spot-Check Plan from... 


CBS Television Spot Sales 


Representing: wcss-tv New York, wcau-tv Philadelphia, 
wrtop-tv Washington, watv Charlotte, wstw Floreace, 
wMsR-TV Jacksonville, wx1x Milwaukee, wepm-tv Chicago. 
KSL-TV Salt Lake City, kcuL-tv Galveston-Houston, KOIN-TV 
Portland, knxt Los Angeles, wuct Hartford, CBS TELEVISION 
PACIFIC NETWORK 


tions of elegance or tone. 

“The proper gauge of an ad,” 
he continued, “‘is how many tickets 
it sells. We and we alone are the 
authorities on this. We don’t con- 
done or employ vulgarity, but on 
the other hand we don’t expect to 
become defensive, humble, meek 
or furtive. 

“When there are decent sex-ele- 
ments in our pictures, we intend to 
say so in our ads. If there’s rough 
action, our ads will tell about that, 
too.” 


@® Meanwhile, Cardinal Spellman 
early last week assailed the War- 
ner Bros. Picture, “Baby Doll.” 
The Reman Catholic leader scored 
“the revolting theme of this pic- 
ture” and the “brazen advertising 
promoting it.” 

Bosley Crowther, New York 
Times movie. critic, who recently 
attacked advertising for “‘The Bad 
Seed” and “Lust for Life” as 
“lurid, suggestive and false,” said 
in his review of “Baby Doll,” “It 
looks as though the ghost of Ten- 
nessee Williams’ ‘Streetcar Named 
Desire’ has got bogged down in 
the mud of Erskine Caldwell’s 
famous ‘Tobacco Road’...” 
Cardinal Spellmah’s attack on 
the movie was picked up by the 
New York Post, which declared 
editorially that the prelate was off 
base in calling on Catholics to stay 


“laway from the houses showing 


“Baby Doll” when he put “the 
issue in terms of ‘the moral and 
patriotic duty of every loyal citi- 
zen’.” ; 

The Post declared: “He invokes 
a universal sanction for a special 
code, and he confuses loyalty to 
country with fidelity to the moral 
decrees of a specific church lead- 


er ” 


Marshall Associates Moves 
William A. Marshall & Associ- 
ates, Spokane agency, has moved 
to new quarters at W. 20 Mission 
St., Spokane, to take the agency 
out of the crowded downtown area 
and to allow move room for ex- 
pansion and installation of new 
equipment for use in the agency’s 
surveys in market research and 
media evaluation. ‘ 


Oregon Stations Switch 

Effective Dec. 17 when Westing- 
house’s Poriland station, KEX, 
turned independent, KGW became 
the new Portland affiliate of ABC 
Radio. Before the switchover KGW 
was NBC’s voice in Portland. NBC, 
in turn, has affiliated with KGON, 
Oregon City, a former independent. 


Lp , 
Surveys up to here! 
Find out what's being 
done by the industrial 
traffic manager market 
about freight trans- 
portation, materials 


handling, packaging, 
(It'll open your eyes!) 


Get the facts} 
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TV Sponsors Don’t 
Pause for Holidays; 
Axings, Buys Go on 


New York, Dec. 26—The holi- 
day season has brought no letup 
in tv sponsor activity. 

Most of the year-end action at 
the networks has been in the cut- 
back variety, although there have 
been some sales. 

The biggest cancelation jolts 
came to CBS, which has the job 
of trying to find an advertiser to 
share Bulova’s portion of the 
“Jackie Gleason Show” on alter- 
nate weeks and to find a replace- 
ment for Ronson’s share of “Play- 
house 90.” Ronson would like 
post-Christmas “relief” from its 
weekly 30 minutes of this 90-min- 
ute drama. Bulova wants to cut 
back to every other week for 
“budgetary reasons.” The company 
reportedly is finding the weekly 
schedule a bit steep when it is 
combined with a $4,500,000 spot 
budget. 

On the credit side, Columbia 
picked up American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp. (Young & Rubicam) to 
fill the Toni alternate-week vacan- 
ey dn Arthur Godfrey’s Wednes- 
day night telecast. 

In the sponsor shift category, 
Hazel Bishop Inc. will move “Beat 
the Clock” to Fridays at 7:30 p.m., 
EST, effective with the cancela- 
tion of Colgate’s “My Friend 
Flicka.” “Beat the Clock” has been 
a Saturday night fixture for years, 
but Hazel Bishop, which has a 
new show coming up on CBS on 
Saturday nights, doesn’t want two 
Saturday programs; hence the 
move. 


= Jackie Gleason was not the 
only comedian to receive bad news 
this week; NBC’s Buddy Hackett 
. got pink slips from both his spon- 
sors—American Tobacco Co. and 
Toni. Mr. Hackett’s situation com- 
edy, “Stanley,” will be replaced by 
a western, “Wells Fargo,” early 
next year. 

And the Walter Winchell show 
will definitely be leaving NBC at 
the end of the year. Old Gold al- 
ready has made its departure def- 
inite; this week Toni signed to 
sponsor “Blondie,” a _ situation 
comedy based on the comic strip, 


Here’s how 
The King 
Uses Signs 


When signs are the main 
advertising medium for a 
roduct, you can bet your 
ts the sign program will 

be handled properly from 
start to finish. Head “Signs 
for the King Edward Cigars” 
in the January issue of AD- 
VERTISING REQUIRE- 


MENTS. 
It’s a typical highly-inter- 
that 


esting AK picture sto 
tells ews King Edward's na- 
tional highway sign program 
is run. Just one of many 
special features in the Jan- 
. wary. issue that make AR 
almost indispensable to an 
adman who must keep post 
on the latest developments 
in mas baayps| production, 
promotion and merchandis- 
ing. 
Clip coupon, attach $3, mail 
today for year’s (12 issues) 
trial. Money back anytime 
you're not satisfied. 


Advertising Requirements 

The Workbook of Advertising 
ement 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


as a replacement for Mr. WW’s 
variety stanza. There will be a 
time shift, with “Blondie” taking 
over the Friday spot now occupied 
by “Life of Riley” (Gulf) and 
“Riley” moving to Winchell’s spot. 


s Other NBC axings include “Can 
Do,” which got a mid-cycle bounce 
from Revlon. The Monday time 
spot will be taken over by Phar- 
maceuticals’ “Twenty One,” mov- 
ing over from Wednesday at 10:30 
p.m., EST. “Zoo Parade” lost its 
last sponsor as of Dec. 23 when 
Mutual of Omaha signed off. Reyn- 
olds Metals would like an alter- 
nate sponsor on “Circus Boy,” and 
Bab-O wants relief on its share of 
the Sid Caesar show. Bab-O pre- 
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sents one-third of Mr. Caesar’s| will feature anecdotes, interviews 


hour every other week. 

In the upbeat department at 
NBC, Sweets Co. of America (Mo- 
selle & Eisen) added alternate- 
week sponsorship of 15 minutes of 
two more daytime shows to its 
already heavy schedule on the 
network. Vitamin Corp. of America 
(BBDO) bought one-third of four 
Steve Allen telecasts. This gives 
Mr. Allen a full house of sponsors 
for the first quarter of 1957. 

Headline sale of the week at 
ABC was made to Best Foods 
(Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli), which 
will present the “Galen Drake 
Show” Saturdays at 7 p.m., EST, 
starting Jan. 12. Mr. Drake, who 
is a CBS “exclusive” on radio, 


and guest stars on his tv show. 

Corn Products Refining Co., 
which is moving “Press Confer- 
ence” to an earlier Sunday hour— 
5:30 p.m., EST—would like to al- 
ternate to share the costs of this 
program. 


Peterson Joins Roadside 

Curtis L. Peterson, formerly di- 
rector of advertising of Raytheon 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the 
Roadside Business Assn., Chicago 
and Minneapolis. RBA is a 20- 
year-old association composed of 
organizations and individuals who 
do business on private land adja- 
cent to highways. 


American Motors Reports Loss 

For the fiscal year ending Sept. 
30, American Motors Corp. reports 
a net loss of $19,746,243. In the 
preceding year, the company had a 
net loss of $6,956,425. Sales for the 
1956 fiscal year were $408,407,637 
compared to $441,127,272 for the 
year before. 


Marcus Names Banasik 

Marcus Advertising, Cleveland, 
has appointed Edward S. Banasik, 
formerly an account executive 
with Fuller & Smith & Ross, a vp 
and account executive. Marcus al- \ 
so has named Irwin J. Confeld, an — 
account executive of the agency, a 


and suburbs. read The News. 
ile of the Millions \ oe 
) RK. Simmons & & 
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5% Drug Store Sales Increase Seen for ‘57; 
400% Gain in Tranquilizers Hiked ‘56 Total 


New York, Dec. 26—In 1957, 
U.S. drug store sales will be at 
least 5% ahead of 1956, according 
to a survey by Dan Rennick, edi- 
tor of American Druggist. Tran- 
quilizer drugs provided a healthy 
boost for prescription sales in thé 
present waning year. 

In ’56, sales amounted to $5,918,- 
944,000—an increase of 11.6% over 
1955 volume. The magazine re- 
ports that 10% of total drug store 
volume in '56 was done by phar- 
macies located in shopping centers, 
and that the volume of the average 
shopping-center drug store is 


about two and one-half times 
greater than that of stores not lo- 
cated in shopping centers. 

Almost 26% of total sales was 
rung up by the prescription de- 
partments, which filled approxi- 
mately 530,000,000 prescriptions 
this year, a 10% increase over 1955. 
This increase, Mr. Rennick be- 
lieves, is largely due to the new 
drugs made available during '56, 
particularly the tranquilizing 
drugs, for which 49,000,000 pre- 
scriptions were written in ’56, com- 
pared with only 10,000,000 the year 
before. 


McDonald Moves to Chicago 

John McDonald, formerly spe- 
cial representative in the Dallas 
headquarters of Petroleum Engi- 
neer Publishing Co., has been 
transferred to the company’s Chi- 
cago district office. He will be 
assistant to E. V. Perkins, district 
manager, and will service adver- 
tisers in Petroleum Engineer and 
American Gas Journal. 


Technicolor Names McCann 
Technicolor Inc. has appointed 
McCann-Erickson as its advertis- 
ing agency, effective Jan. 1, for 
all its divisions and subsidiaries 
in the U. S. The account will be 
administered from the agency’s 
Los Angeles offices and serviced 


from both New York and Los 
Angeles. This is the company’s 
first agency. 


INO Schedules Workshop 

A five-day workshop for news- 
paper maintenance electricians is 
scheduled for the week of Jan. 28 
through Feb. 1, in Chicago, by the 
Institute of Newspaper Operations. 
Further information: can: be ob- 
tained from INO, 140 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


Sutton Boosts Higgins 

Sutton Publishing Co., White 
Plains, N.Y., has advanced Roland 
W. Higgins from associate editor 
to managing editor of Electronic 


Equipment. 


| 
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Two-car families? 


... The News has more readers in 2-car families 
than all other New York morning papers combined 
...or all evening newspapers combined! 
All by itself, The News has almost 40% 


of all the readers of New York City newspapers 
in households owning 2 or more cars, in 


New York City and suburbs: 
280,000 more than the Mirror 
320,000 more than the 


Journal-American 


320,000 more than the Times 
330,000 more than the 


World-Telegram & Sun 


340,000 more than the 


: Herald-Tribune 


400,000 more than the Post 


And in plain ordinary one-car families, 
The News has some 2,380,000 adult readers 
—which again happens to be more than all the 
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with more than twice the circulation, daily and Sunday, of any other newspaper in America... 


The News, New York’s Picture Newspaper . . . 


(Evening papers ditto.) 


and Sunday!) 


New York morning papers combined can show! 


In fact, the 4,780,000 adult readers of 
the Daily News includes more high incomes, 
home owners, college alumni, families with 
children, bondholders, stockholders, or you- 
name-it...by all odds the most market in New 
York City and suburbs that any medium 
offers. (And remember News readership is one 
audience rating you can rely on, every day 


If you want more sales, box tops, samplers, 
reputation, retailer preference, revenue or 1g 
profit in New York—The News is your best 
buy! Cheapest, too. And any New York News 
office will be glad to show you why! 


Beard Sees 8% 
Volume Boost for 
ABP Papers in ‘57 


\New York, Dec. 26—Members 
of Associated Business Publica- 
tions anticipate an increase in ad- 
vertising dollar volume of 8% and 
a 4% increase in advertising pages 
during 1957. 

These figures, released by Wil- 
liam K. Beard Jr., ABP president, 
were based on a survey of the as- 
sociation’s 161 member publica- 
tions. 

The ABP papers, all members 
of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, while comprising only 8.1% 
of the total number of business 
papers, now account for 24.5% of 
total business paper advertising 
volume, Mr. Beard said. 

On this basis, he said, ABP pa- 
pers had a total advertising vol- 
ume of approximately $120,600,000 
in 1956. The figure is expected to 
rise to about $130,000,000 in 1957. 
Total 1956 business paper volume, 
he said, is estimated at $490,000,- 
000, including production costs. 


s Mr. Beard also pointed ovt that 
an ABP analysis of ABC audits 
of all member papers for the peri- 
od ending June 30, 1956, shows a 
total net paid circulation of 2,- 
847,802 and an annual subscription 
revenue of $13,014,455. At the end 
of 1955, 159 ABP members had a 
total paid circulation of 2,670,517 
and a subscription income of $9,- 
880,913. 


Auto Seat Cover Assn. to Allen 

The Automobile Seat Cover 
Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, has 
appointed Allen Advertising Agen- 
cy, Chicago, to handle its first con- 
sumer ad campaign. The associa- 
tion will spend approximately 
$150,000 for space in The Saturday 
Evening Post and iocal dealer pro- 
motions to sponsor a_ national 
Good Car Keeping Week. 


Stringer Heads Blair Office 
Arthur Stringer has resigned as 
sales manager of KTVR, Denver tv 
stetion, to become manager of the 
Chicago office of Blair Television 
Associates, station representative. 
Mr. Stringer replaces Donald 
Ward, who resigned to enter the 
ministry; Mr. Ward wilt begin 
study at the Chicago Theological 
Seminary in January. 1 


Ward to ’S.F. Chronicle’ 

Robert Ward, fortuerly a depart- 
ment store account executive with 
the Chicago American, has been 
named assistant to Lynn Gamble, 
advertising director of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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The Bulletin goes home...delivers more copies to more people 


every seven days in Greater Philadelphia than any other newspaper 


To those who sell automobiles and accessories, Greater Philadelphia 
offers a $1.252,000,000 market each year! Be sure your selling be- 
gins in the home where the decisions to buy are made. Advertise in 
Philadelphia’s home newspaper — The Evening and Sunday Bulletin. 


The Bulletin packs selling power in a market noted for its buying 
power. Philadelphians like The Bulletin. They buy it, read it, trust 
it and respond to the advertising in it. The Bulletin is Philadelphia’s 
home newspaper. 

Now—R.O.P. spot and full color seven days a week 
Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, 30th and Market Streets * New York, 342 Madison Avenue 


Chieago, 520 N. Michigan Avenue. Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit 
Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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Opinions expressed here are those of the writers, and not necessarily those of Advertising Age. Comments are always welcome. 


Admen Aren’t Addling Consumers’ Brains... 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF MARKETING 


Admen Raping Consumer Minds? Psychologist 


By John Dollard, 
Professor of Psychology, 
Yale University 

I do not propose to examine the case 
for and against advertising in all details. 
Such an evaluation is outside the prov- 
ince of a psychologist. If advertising is 
alleged to be unduly expensive or waste- 
‘ful it is the economist who must weigh 
its merits against its defects. If it is pro- 
posed that advertising is the force which 
keeps our industrial machine in stable 
operation, it is again the economist who 
must weigh advertising against other 
means of accomplishing the same end. 

My personal attitude toward advertis- 
ing is that of many middle class viewers 
and readers. When it tells me something 
I want to know I consume it eagerly, 
not noticing, so to say, that I am being 
advertised against. When it tries to tell 
me something in which I am not inter- 
ested I skip it or turn it off, resisting it 
as I would any intruder who claims my 
attention against my will. 

Advertising often makes me miserable, 
either because it stimulates wants which 
I cannot indulge or, once hooked, makes 
me work harder to get what I might not 
have wanted. I am aware also that some 
advertising is vulgar, contains a repul- 
sive puffery and exaggerates the stimu- 
lus difference between products. My 
personal attitude is therefore highly 
mixed, compounded of innocent accept- 
ance in many cases and of conscious 
aversion in others. Still I think one can 
dislike much of advertising practice and 
yet think it fair to defend advertising 
‘against serious misunderstanding. 


A Personality Threat? 

Critics of our society have arisen who 
feel that advertising has gone far beyond 
the status of being a neutral device for 
selling and has become a threat to the 
free, judging personality of the American 
citizen. Some claim, for instance, that 
advertisers can make the American peo- 
ple buy and think anything they wish. It 
is further asser‘:d that advertisers can 
subvert the process of individual judg- 
ment and reduce the individual to the 
status of a pawn manipulated by the 
forces of mass communication. If any- 
thing like this were true, advertising 
would be dangerous indeed. The free in- 
dividual, judging and choosing, is con- 
ceded by all to be the indispensable unit 
of a democratic society. It is this sup- 
posed threat to mental integrity which 
I would like to discuss ... 

First, let me quote from the psychia- 
trist Meerloo, who has made such a great 
contribution by evaluating and unmask- 
ing the brain-washing techniques of the 
Communists. In his book “The Rape of 
the Mind,” Dr. Meerloo writes: 


s “The conviction is steadily growing in 
our country that an elaborate propaganda 
campaign for either a political idea or a 


At the second annual conference of the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion on Nov. 29, 1956, John Dollard, professor of psychology at Yale 
University, took a look at certain aspects of advertising and their effects 
on individuals and society. He looked searchingly into the social signifi- 
cance of advertising and its potentiol effects on the ability of the indi- 
vidual to make free and independent judgments—a human function 
which he considers the foundation of a democratic society. His conclu- 
sions, presented here, will probably be simultaneously heartening and 
frustrating to advertising men and women. 


deep-freeze can be successful in selling 
the public any idea or object one wants 
them to buy, any political figure one 
wants them to elect. Recently, some of 
our election campaigns have been mas- 
terminded by the so-called public-opin- 
ion engineers, who have used all the 
techniques of modern mass communica- 
tion and all the contemporary knowledge 
of the human mind to persuade Ameri- 
cans to vote for the candidate who is 
paying the public-relations men’s sala- 
ries. The danger of such high-pressure 
advertising is that the man or the party 
who can pay the most can become, tem- 
porarily at least, the one who can influ- 
ence the people to buy or to vote for what 
may not be in their real interest. 

“The specialists in the art of persua- 
sion and the molding of public sentiment 
may try to knead man’s mental dough 
with all the tools of communication avail- 
able to them: pamphlets, speeches, post- 
ers, billboards, radio programs and tv 
shows. They may water down the spon- 
taneity and creativity of thoughts and 
ideas into sterile and streamlined cliches 
that direct our thoughts even though we 
still have the illusion of being original 
and individual.” 

s As you can see, the estimate of the 
power of advertising is at once flattering 
and threatening. 

Dr. Meerloo also calls attention to the 
dangers which he believes arise from the 
emergence of motivation research. Thus 
he writes: “At this very moment in our 
country, an elaborate research into mo- 
tivation is going on, whose object is to 
find out why and what the buyer likes 
to buy. What makes him tick? The aim 
is to bypass the resistance barriers of the 
buying public.” 

In the following passage we are fur- 
ther warned against the danger to the 
independent human personality which 
may come about through advertising: 
“After all, advertising symbolizes the art 
of making people dissatisfied with what 
they have. In the meantime it is evident 
man sustains a continual sneak attack 
on his better judgment. 

“In our epoch of too many noises and 
many frustrations, many ‘free’ minds 
have given up the struggle for decency 
and individuality. They surrender to the 
Zeitgeist, often without being aware of 


it. Public opinion molds our critical 
thoughts every day. Unknowingly, we 
may become opinionated robots.” 
Indeed, as Dr. Meerloo seems to see it, 
the danger to our society and.its indi- 
viduals from advertising is only scarcely 
less than that which arises from totali- 
tarianism itself. It is this extreme opin- 
ion which I believe to be untrue. ... 


Three Fears About Advertising 

The fears about advertising may be 
summarized under three headings: first, 
the notion that advertising can compel 
people to do anything it wants either in 
the commercial or the political sphere; 
second, that the study of man’s uncon- 
scious needs by motivation researchers 
will put a dangerous tool into the hands 
of the advertiser; and third, that contin- 
ued advertising suggestion will lead to a 
stunting and withering of the independ- 
ent personality itself. 

The development of “motivation re- 
search” has especially frightened some 
people. Whereas in psychotherapy, 
knowledge of the unconscious is used to 
free man from its tyranny, it is feared 
that advertisers will use the same knowl- 
edge to exploit man, to utilize his un- 
conscious fear, to tickle his unconscious 
vanity and to relieve him of the costly 
inner debate involved in independent 
judgment and decision. 

In extreme form these charges lead us 
to the picture of advertising as a kind of 
hypnotist and the public as a plastic sub- 
ject. Thus, the hypnotist provides the 
organizing brain and the public the re- 
sponding body. Sweetly confident in the 
advertiser, the public lends its devouring 
ear. 


I need not tell you that this pic- 
ture is indeed a parody of what 
actually oceurs. Neither the hypno- 
tist nor the advertiser has such 
power, as anyone can know who 
has performed hypnosis or exam- 
ined the effects of advertising. In- 
deed, one cannot entirely avoid the 
thought that there may be an ele- 
ment of irrational fear in such a 
view of advertising, the kind of 
thing that psychiatrists understand 
as a delusion of influence. 


# I am sure that as private people you 
share with me and Dr. Meerloo the con- 


Says Advertising Isn't That Potent 


viction that the individual judging per- 
sonality is central in a democratic state. 
This is the personality which brings all 
issues before the bar of self and renders 
a verdict on the outside world, and in the 
course of doing so, chooses a line of ac- 
tion. In order to judge, such a personality 
must have either experience of its own 
or true facts brought to it\by others. We 
would agree that if factual information 
is not given by mass communication 
channels, if suggestion rather than rea- 
son is used to form opinion, if uncon- 
scious mechanisms are utilized to avoid 
the judgmental act—to that extent the 
individual personality is weakened and 
its decision-making power is lessened. 

Much as we may admire this independ- 
ent individual, we must admit that he 
exists as an ideal rather than as a fact. 
We are all limited in experience. We lack 
essential information. Unconscious mo- 
tives, not implanted by an ‘advertiser, 
sway our judgments. We are vulnérabte 
to suggestion. Advertising does have a 
limited successful effect in stimulating 
wants and suggesting courses of action. 
This is not, however, the issue; the issue 
is whether that effect is of the size and 
character which social philosophers fear. 

There is certainly some danger implicit 
in advertising just as there is danger 
whenever the foolish self of man is left 
exposed to the influences of the world 
around him. The question is whether this 
danger is of a new and different charac- 
ter from that to which he was exposed in 
former times. “Free choice” for man has 
always consisted in his ability to judge 
his own best interest in the face of all 
influences, primary and mass, which are 
brought to bear upon him. I shall try to 
demonstrate that American man, at least, 
is still holding his own quite well in the 
face of the various forces which are ex- 
erted upon his judgment. 


Social Snobbery May Be Cause _ 

I should like to examine for a moment 
the atmosphere in which criticism of ad- 
vertising occurs. Is it *not, for example, 
part of the contemptuous attitude toward 
“trade” or “business” which was charac- 
teristic of an aristocratic society? We 
know that our times inherit directly from 
feudal attitudes which counted warfare, 
governance and supervision of agricul- 
ture as the only honorable occupations. 
Scorn of the unctuous tradesman beam- 
ing over his woolens may have been 
transferred to the smiling people of Ad- 
vertisingland. , 

It seems further to be a fact that the 
onus of “trade” is transferred from the 
producer-seller to the advertising agen- 
cy; it is the agency which is felt as mak- 
ing meretricious claims, producing bliat- 
ting commercials or prettifying life be- 
yond forbearance. The producer-seller 
sits secure, distanced from the repulsive 
apparatus of selling, and lets the adver- 
tising agency take the blame for th 
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puffery which is actually his own. 

What I want to make of this conten- 
tion at this moment is the following: it is 
difficult to conduct a rational discussion 
of the fear of advertising when one is 
dealing at the same time with the dam- 
aging scorn produced by social snobbery. 
In the present case I hope to deal with 
the facts and effects of advertising itself 
and keep medieval evaluations from con- 
fusing the picture. 


® I think it is worth while to remind 
you also that in the pre-advertising 
world—that is, the world of the primary 
or face-to-face group—man showed all 


the icaits, good and bad, that he shows * 


now when confronted by mass communi- 
cation.~Suggestion was powerfully used 
in the face-to-face group. Gossip’ had its 
effect in controlling behavior. “Facts” 
were what the community created them 
to be. The salesman or the huckster dis- 
torted his personality to please his cus- 
tomer. Artificial properties were attrib- 
uted to objects by sales arguments in the 
direct buying situation. Status pressures 
influenced - buying choices. Word of 
mouth artificially glamorized some ob- 
jects and artificially damaged others. 
Shrewd, if unprofessiohal, calculation of 
“unconscious motives influenced the sales 
transaction. Reputation, gained over 
time, gave advantage to some products 
which had lost their original uniqueness 
_or usefulness. The manias and crazes re- 
ported for simple people during the Mid- 
dle Ages were not produced by adver- 
tising but by old fashioned “word of 
mouth.” 


‘All of the fallibility of human 
judgmental operations and the ac- 
cessibility of human mind to in- 
fluence, which are noticed today 
in the case of advertising, were 
known in the simpler world of 
face-to-face relations. Advertising 
‘has not made man venal and lack 
of it will not make him the indi- 
vidual judgmental machine which 
social philosophers wish he were. . 


a I must touch swiftly on the question 
as to whether the analogy between ad- 
vertising and hypnotic suggestibility is 
a suitable one. In hypnosis, the subject 
places himself in the hands of an ex- 
perimenter whom he knows and trusts. 
He agrees, implicitly, to suspend his criti- 
cal faculties and carry out suggestions, 
provided that they are within his general 
code of behavior. The difference between 
this situation and that prevailing in the 
case of the advertiser and member of the 
public is obvious. The consumer of ad- 
vertising does not know the advertiser 
and may not always trust him; nor does 
he consciously agree to accept sugges- 
tions, as does the hypnotized person. His 
sales resistance remains intact. Thus, 
analogies between the hypnosis situation 
and that of advertising have little perti- 
nence. 

As regards suggestibility apart from 
hypnosis, it is a well-known and often 
welcome fact of human interaction. Ver- 
bal suggestions may help a person to 
solve a problem. The behavior of social 
models constitutes an implicit suggestion 
which is often followed. Suggestion, how- 
ever, has its very definite limits. People 
are probably more suggestible on unim- 
portant than on important matters. In 
important matters, where strong motives 
are aroused, a full rational canvass of the 
situation is more likely to occur. 

It is a happy fact that intelligence 
constitutes an automatic check on sug- 
gestibility. Studies by Hovland, and oth- 
ers by Cantril and Burtt, seem fo indicate 
that less intelligent people are more sug- 
gestible. Thus in the Hovland study of 
soldiers it was found that effectiveness 
of attempted propaganda was not corre- 
lated with age, marital status, religion, 
Army rank, nationality or location of 
home, but was negatively correlated with 
number of years of schooling completed— 


which is, of course, one measure of intel- 
ligence. In the light of this data, it is 
encouraging to note that the educational 
level of the population is rapidly rising. 
According to Dr. Arno Johnson .. 
as of 1957, 43% of the population had 
education at the level of four years of 
high school and beyond, into college and 
graduate school. This is an increase of 
98% over the figure for 1920. Another 
20% of the population have had one to 
three years of high school. Since resistance 
to suggestion rises with intelligence and 
educational level, it would seem that our 
society is becoming more skeptical rather 
than less, better rather than less well 
able to contend with suggestion from 
any source. Those who wish advertising 
success only when it makes realistic 
claims about goods and services should 
live to see that wish realized in days 
which are already at hand. 


Failures Easy to Find 

I should like to return now to the 
claim that advertising is automatically 
successful in selling any good, advancing 
any idea, or creating acceptance of any 
person. I think this claim may be fairly 
described as a delusion. Indeed, its de- 
lusional character is accepted by eco- 
nomic critics when they denounce adver- 
tising as wasteful; if wasteful, it is so 
precisely because much of it is ineffec- 
tive. 

A large scale example of the relative 
ineffectiveness of advertising, or propa- 
ganda if you wish, was found in the 
Army’s orientation program of World 
War II. The purpose of this program 
was, according to Hovland, to increase 
“men’s motivation to serve as soldiers.” 
I may remark that the orientation 
branch was admirably staffed with prop- 
aganda experts. The highest talents both 
of Madison Ave. and of Hollywood were 
represented. One important tool in orien- 
tation was the “Why We Fight” series. 
Four films from this series were evalu- 
ated by the research branch of the 
Army’s Information and Education Divi- 
sion, headed by Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer. 


's Here, if ever, was an audience ideally 
suited to molding’ by mass media; more- 
over, all the external forces in the society 
supported the propaganda themes. Taken 
as a whole the result was discouraging. 
The soldier’s factual knowledge of events 
leading to war was, to be sure, increased 
by seeing the films; but no measurable 
effect was shown on those items which 
were intended to measure increased mo- 
tivation to fight. Thus, information was 
increased but basic attitudes were left 
relatively unaffected. 

If one seeks for an understanding of 
these findings it seems to me likely that 
the man maintained in military service 
very much the same attitudes that they 
had had as civilians, those attitudes 
which were created in the course of liv- 
ing and growing up as American citizens 
and watching the ongoming events of the 
war. The soldiers couldn't seem to feel 
the matter with the same emotional force 
as did the English and the Free French. 
Reason: the elementary situation of gen- 
uine threat and real fear as a result of 
attack was not experienced and it could 
not seem to be communicated by sec- 
ondary media. 

The real motives to fight, and they 
were real, were created in the real situa- 
tions of every day life and not by special 
propaganda devices. In actual fact, of 
course, our men bore themselves well as 
soldiers. I wish to gain only one advan- 
tage from reciting this evidence: that 
propaganda, however skilful, is not an 
automatic means of controlling people’s 
minds and motives. 


s A second example which might be de- 
scribed as a failure of propaganda has to 
do with the American soldiers and ci- 
villians who were “brain washed” by 
Chinese Communists. As reported by Dr. 
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Naturally this advertisement for the Aluminum Co. of America brings to 
mind the highly artistic, unmaterialistic ads that the Container Corp. has 


Maybe the boss at Alcoa said, “Why can’t we have something as individual- 


Whoever proposed‘the campaign, we are confident somebody, at some time, 
must have said—secretly to himself or confidentially to a colleague—“What’s 


Frankly, we're delighted to see Alcoa run an ad like this. We’re delighted 
because we know it’s going to attract a lot of attention (can’t wait to see 
the Starch), cause a lot of comment, and blaze the way just a little bit more 
for a breakthrough of the sound, all-too-common-sense barrier for other 


Advertising is an impression as well as an argument; it is esthetics as well . 
as logic; it is a poet as well as a shill. The people who consider 
practical may (did we say “may”?—will) consider this heresy. Let them. 
We hope more advertisers thumb their noses at the staid, the safe and the 
all-too-solid. We hope more advertisers are encouraged, by Aloca’s example, 
to go the other way down an only arbitrarily marked one-way street. 

Advertising needs daring. It needs rebellion. It needs vision. Success stories, 
as they say, to the contrary notwithstanding. 


emselves 


ar 
Robert Lifton, a number of American 
civilians were interned in Communist 
China and subjected to the most inten- 
sive indoctrination in Communist ideolo- 
gy. The attempt was made to extort con- 
fessions of spying and to convert the 
victims to the Chinese Communist party 
line. While the subjects were under full 
Chinese control and subjected to intense 
pressure, the propaganda seemed to be 
successful; but upon re-exposure to 
Western thoughts and opinions, with re- 
moval of Chinese control, most of the 
victims re-established a Western view- 
point. In only a few cases was a genuine 
change of personality achieved. 

The same thing seems to have hap- 
pened in Chinese attempts to indoctri- 
nate captured American soldiers. When 
propaganda was accompanied by total 
control of life and its rewards, and when 
the threat of death could be used, propa- 
ganda was temporarily successful with 
most but not all soldiers; when external 
control was withdrawn, propaganda lost 
most of its force. How can advertising in 
a free society, not controlling the actual 
conditions of life, produce the robotized 
personality which is feared? 


Advertisers’ Experiences Cited 
A third body of fact which argues 
against the idea that “advertising can do 


anything” is the experience of every ad- 
vertiser. Every advertiser can cite for 
himself campaigns of his own which 
failed or lacked the effect desired. It is 
common knowledge that a certain leering 
comedian couldn’t sell a certain car. A 
fabulous comedy team, even with the aid 
of red hair and rhumbas, failed to sell a 
certain cigaret in the manner desired. 
Prosperity, not propaganda, has in recent 
years stilled protest against the free en- 
terprise system. Doob points out that 
Goebbels’ propaganda machine, skilful as 
it was, could not make people believe 
false statements when they nad clear 
access to contrary facts, e.g., loss of the 
battle of Stalingrad and sweep of Allied 
Armies across France in 1944. Indeed, 
every advertiser has probably gone 
through a number of experiences in 
which he wished—futilely—that some- 
thing like the automatic effects attrib- 
uted to advertising by its critics were 
actually true. 

A fourth line of evidence which indi- 
cates the limited power of advertising is 
that concerned with resistance and skep- 
ticism in the reader or viewer. Compet- 
ing claims, which can’t both be true, 
nourish skepticism. Advertising claims 
which do not verify create resistance to 
further advertising. Courses at the col- 
lege level often teach skepticism regard- 
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ing advertising by bringing up flagrant 
examples of puffery and reminding the 
student of the value of his independent, 
immortal soul. Intellectuals, speaking 
through the press, help to create not only 
resistance but often an undeserved scorn 
for advertising. 


® Measures of advertising effect all dem- 
onstrate limitations of its power. if 25% 
of those exposed to a written advertise- 
ment can spontaneously recall its major 
content, that is a high figure. I have 
recently been making some experimental 
studies of television plays with the idea 
of measuring the’ rewarding, or habit 
forming, effect of a series of plays. I am 
interested in the principles according to 
which an audience is built or lost and in 
finding why some types of shows have 
stronger power to gather and hold an 
audience than others. The goal is to de- 
velop a theory of entertainment value. 
In connection with these studies, some 
information on commercials emerges. 
Viewers who do not wish to listen to a 
tv commercial are developing new habits 
of avoidance. I am not speaking of me- 
chanical devices for avoiding the vocal 
portion of the television commercial, but 
rather, the fact that the resistant viewers 
use the commercial time to leave the 
room. 

Further, it is psychologically both in- 
teresting and startling that a sizable pro- 
portion of viewers known to be continu- 
ously exposed to the commercial are able 
to recall nothing about it. They are able, 
without external help, to divert their at- 
tention, stop up their ears and thus cut, 
off the sensory channels which would 
receive the commercial. In a totalitarian 
iéty such evasion of message would be 
considered treasonous, a failure of the 
rrect attitude toward the regime, but it 
just our pride in a free society that we 
skip, resist, and denounce what we do 
not like. 

The good humor as) well as the inde- 
pendent spirit of our American group is 
nowhere better shown than in the fact 
that even a President can call a journal- 
ist an S. O. B. and live to see the day 
when said journalist makes a boast of it! 
The “rosy and relaxed” infants of Aldous 
Huxley’s fantasy, each with his condi- 
tioning device speaking under his pillow, 
is a literary fancy and not a scientific 
fact. The children would rapidly learn to 
“pull down the shades in their ears” and 
preserve their sleep by inattention. 


Fear Effects on Other People 

People who fear advertising usually 
have faith in their own powers of resist- 
ance but do not trust those of other peo- 
ple. Were all the targets of advertising 
like themselves, they urge, there would 
be no danger. 

This attitude of concern among intel- 
lectuals is probably unnecessary. Actual- 
ly, research studies show that alertness 
to being advertised at, and resistance to 
advertising in general and in detail, is 
fairly widespread; they also show that 
many people like, appreciate, and re- 
member advertising appeals that are use- 
ful te them. 

In fact, if one had to express 
the mass attitude toward advertis- 
ing, it might be done somewhat as 
follows: give the other fellow a 
chance to tell his story but reserve 
the right to tune him out and 
otherwise resist if you’re not inter- 
ested. Put thus, the mass attitude 
toward advertising sounds oddly 
like that toward freedom of speech 
itself. 

Nor do I fear research into uncon- 
scious motives, sometimes called motiva- 
tion research, as an important factor in 
mass subversion by advertising. My rea- 
sons are as follows: many unconscious 
motives are stark and ugly and cannot 
be used in advertising appeals. Further- 
more, unconscious motives are tricky; 


of desire and disgust, and one cannot 
they are likely to come in conflict pairs 


evoke the desirable member of the pair 
without also evoking its linked opposite. 

It should be noted also that people are 
not immediately prone to carry out the 
unconscious motives which they do have. 
There are strong forces built into the 
personality which operate against most 
unconscious motives. Looking at the mat- 
ter from a quite different standpoint, it 
has yet to be proved that unconscious 
motives can be steadily identified or that, 
if this were done, they are of superior 
effect in devising advertising themes. 


At the moment, the notion of 
using hidden factors in motivation 
to influence behavior on a mass 
scale is still in the status of a 
bright idea or a horrible fantasy, 
however you prefer to look at it; 
but it is not a reliable and valid 
instrument available to advertisers. 


® The critics of advertising often picture 
it as superbly efficient, a merciless and 
effective barrage exerted on the consum- 
er. To the individual advertiser or agency 
it does not seem at all so potent. From a 
psychological standpoint the detailed 
trahsaction of influencing buying behav- 
ior by advertising is but little under- 
stood. It is often said, for instance, that 
advertising creates wants or needs, some- 
times unnecessary wants. If so, there is 
no present formula for such invention of 
motives in other people. Just how a sen- 
tence or image provided by the advertis- 
er becomes a part of mental life, what 
‘skepticism it meets, what motives it 
builds on, what competing opinions it 
must contend with, is at present a shad- 
owy transaction. Indeed, from the stand- 
point of the advertiser the influence of 
advertising is often despairingly amorph- 
ous, difficult to analyze in detail and hard 
to justify economically. 

I would venture to guess that one 
would find more skepticism about adver- 
tising in the managing groups of great 
corporations than among all its profes- 
sional critics. This very doubt has pro- 
duced the effort symbolized by the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation to under- 
stand better the advertising transaction, 
its efficiency, its limits of effect, its proper 
function in a democratic society, and its 
role in the economic process. If the 
skeptical reader would like to enjoy a 
moment of sympathy with the purposes 
of ARF he need only think of some cause 
that he would like to see advertised, 
such as: better salaries for teachers, re- 
search in mental health, purchase of 
bonds in wartime, or getting out the vote. 


s I am not hard hearted enough to resist 
the perception that as a whole the Amer- 
ican people are delighted with their pres- 
ent industrial age and their increased 
standard of living. The masses show 
something akin to joy in the oppcrtunities 
for living now presented to them, if we 
can judge “joy” by the alacrity with 
which they buy and use the products of 
our industrial machine. It has brought 
them not only things they yearned for— 
that others had but they didn’t—but 
things they didn’t dream of and no one 
sever had. In the latter category one 
thinks of television, hi-fi, air condition- 
ing. 

We no longer have the feudal situation 
where a small group has a monopoly of 
the delectible things of life and the great 
mass watches hungrily from, afar. Much 
must be said for a social system which 
is able to deliver these values to so many 
people. Democracy comes of age when 
the individual gets a fair share of the 
good things of life as well as freedom and 
the vote. 

There seems to me no doubt either 
that these rewards of modern times have 
strengthened the adherence of our people 
to democratic society to a degree which 
has never existed before. The consuming 
masses feel themselves at the center of 
the scene in American life. They are the 
judges and critics of this machine and its 


productivity, of its artifacts and its ad- 
vertising. Rather than being managed 
and intimidated, the consent of the mass 
purchaser is sought as eagerly by busi- 
ness through advertising as*it-is by the 
politician through the political machine. 
Some may find this deference to the 
masses disagreeable but I, for one, find 
it delightful. 


Voice of a Free Market 

In this day when taxes coming down 
from the top and inflation rising from 
the bottom threaten rapidly to equalize 
real income, the obvious goal of our so- 
ciety seems to be some kind of welfare 
state. Even if it were possible to manage 
the productive will of the people by ad- 
vertising, it is hard to see who would 
benefit other than the people themselves. 
When passion for equality spins the plot, 
so to say, there need be no villain. In 
such a case advertising would serve only 
to keep the industrial machine moving | 
at a faster clip to produce more wealth 
for more people. 

Indeed, our problem may rather be 
that unmotivated producers will get tired 
of advertising than that public interest 
will be subverted by its use. We are in- 
formed that real income differentials do 
exist in favor of the managing groups 
in totalitarian states. If all such differen- 
tials are wiped out in our society through 
a combination of inflation and taxation, 
how could we motivate our producers to 
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bear the labors 2nd risks attendant on 
running our industrial machine? Let us 
hope that democratic envy does not thus 
end, unforeseeably, in tyranny. 


® In conclusion I would like to say that 
advertising is only the voice of the seller 
in a free market. All other questions are 
subsidiary to these: Do we want a free 
market? Do we want individual produc- 
ers to have a right to sell in such a mar- 
ket? If we do, sellers will hawk their 
wares both in person and by advertising. 
Advertising can be controlled in any way 
we want as speech and the press are 
controlled by law and public taste; but 
it cannot be eliminated without eliminat- 
ing at the same time the present form of 
our society. 

Advertising is one form of free speech 
in a business society. As such, I see no 
serious threat in it. So long as we rely 
on persuasion, in the loose and relatively 
free situation of the democratic society, 
advertising cannot be a menace to indi- 


‘vidual integrity. Totalitarian coercion is 


indeed something to be feared, Only 
when there is a monopoly of power over 
life and death as weil as a monopoly of 
influence is there a real possibility of the 
robotized ‘public. 

In a democratic society with its free- 
dom of thought and speech, advertising 
may be at times a blessing and at others 
a nuisance, but it can never be a menace 
to the free man. 


__ Hurry Up—and Wait 


ree By E. B. Weiss 

In World War I we called it “Giddap— 
Whoa.” In World War II, I think it was 
called “Hurry Up—and Wait,” or some 
related semantic variation. 

In retailing, today, it’s more and more 
becoming a case of 
“Hurry, Hurry, Hurry 
—Wait, Wait, Wait.” 

In furniture, rugs 
and home furnishings 
of various classifica- 
tions this situation is 
becoming quite acute. 
A six-week wait be- 
tween purchase date 
and delivery date is 
not at all extraordi- 
nary. And an eight-week wait is fairly 
common. 

In substance, this means that the re- 
tailer is selling essentially from samples. 
His inventory investment is small. His 
turnover of dollar invested is rapid. But 
his mark-on remains the same, or is mov- 
ing higher (omitting the discount houses, 
of course). 


E. B. Weiss 


2 Now I know full well that this form of 
retailing can be “explained.” I also know, 
however, that there was a time when a 
shopper could march into a department 
store, for example, select a suite of furni- 
ture or an occasional piece, and expect to 
find it in her home in a matter of days. 
Ditto when the shopper bought woven 
floor coverings. Or draperies, etc. Indeed, 
there was a time when, if the shop 
didn’t make prompt tracks for home : 
completing the purchase, there was a pos- 
sibility of the merchandise arriving there. 
before she put the key in her door. And if 
she selected a special fabric covering, she 
wasn’t inviting a “sit-down” by the re- 
tailer. 

My very young secretary, who periodi- 
cally reminds me, “That never happened 
in my time” (immediately adding another 
creak to these creaking bones!), has re- 
ported that she thought a six to eight- 
week delay on furniture, etc., was the 
regular order of things. Apparently, a 


whole generation has been reared in a 
retail era under which selling from floor 
samples has become the rule rather than 
the exception. 

Believe me, Phyllis—it wasn’t always 
so. And believe me, too, it doesn’t have to 
be so. And shouldn’t be so. 

Particularly, ,;with mark-ons of 40 to 
60% and more! 


# Our large retailers dote on their claims 
of low-@ost retailing. Actually, the only 
low-cost retailers we have today are our 
discount houses—and I do not exempt the 
food super. The bald truth is that today 
our large retailers are, in essence, doing 
the following: 

1. Providing a floor selling function that 
is almost total mockery. 

2. Providing other services on a con- 
stantly declining level of efficiency, 
courtesy, intelligence, etc. 

3. Asking the public to perform more 
and more of the traditional retail 
services—that, in substance, is what 
self-service and self-selection really 
total up to. 

4. Charging more and more for services 
that have traditionally carried a 
charge. 

5. Charging for more and more services 
for which they previously did hot 
charge. 

6. Even moving heaven and earth to in- 


ote 


duce the public to take purchases Bim 


home in the family car. 


@ In a growing variety of merchandise 
classifications, all of this is being done on 
a merchandising setup that involves a 


minimum sales stock on the floor (some- fim 


times no sales stock at all, but samples 
exclusively); a minimum warehouse stock 
(if any); minimum work-room facilities 
(last summer I had to wait six weeks for 
delivery on some shirts for which the 


sleeves had to be shortened, and this in Si 


one of the “great” men’s specialty-chains | = 


here in the East!), etc. 
To top it off, a strong move is now u- 
der way among certain women’s specia ‘y 


shops and department stores to crish & 
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through traditional markup percentage 
practices. For example, a $35 wholesale 
cost dress usually retailed, in these outlets, 
at $59.95. Now that dress is being sold by 
a growing number of stores at $65! And 
ask women for their views on alteration 
charges, quality of workmanship on alter- 
ations, and delivery dates. 

There is every reason to believe that 
this added mark-on will be applied to 
other merchandise categories—so long as 
competitive conditions make it feasible. It 
will be applied, in some instances, to mer- 
chandise classifications in which the re- 


_ Tips for the Production Man... 


tailer does little other than show samples, 
write the order, provide credit facilities, 
make delivery—and compile a pretty high 
average of errors in the process. For this 
total function he will take a higher mark- 
up than ever before in the history of retail 
merchandising! 

He will also increase his demands upon 
his suppliers for more—ever more—allow- 
ances. And yet, oddly enough, he will also 
continue to show either a static, or even 
a slowly ebbing net profit percentage. 

This is dynamic, low-cost, modern mass 
retailing—of pre-sold merchandise! 


Layout By Test-Tube Formula? 


By Kenneth B. Butler 


Surveys, studies, and other motivation 
fact-finding is perfectly in order, so long 
as it does not make us alike—like peas 
in a pod—in our advertising presenta- 
tions. 

Two statements I have heard lately 
have rather disturbed me. 

The first was riade by an authority on 
layout, who said pictures should be at 
the top, with the headline below. We 
presume he meant always. 

The second was when an advertising 
practitioner declared, “I am a picture- 
and-caption-man myself! An important 
survey recently made proves beyond 
doubt that this is what attracts readers.” 


> * * 


Not being one who likes to be neatly 
fitted into a strait jacket, gray flannel 
suit category, I got to looking into “his. 

I took for my text a recent issue of 
U.S. News & World Report. 

Sure enough, our advertising is be- 
ginning to adhere to formula or pattern. 
Judge for yourself! 

In the issue of this magazine studied, 
there were 54 full-page advertisements. 

Format-wise they break ‘themselves 
down as follows: 


s One dominant square finish picture at 
top, with headline below—-21 ads. 

Dominant square f.nish picture at top, 
plus small picture, with headline below— 
four-ads. 

Dominant square finish picture at top, 
plus two or more small picture story de- 
‘velopment, with headline below—six ads. 

Dominant outline picture above, head- 
line below—one ad. 

Drawing or artwork above, headline 
below—three ads. j 

Dominant square finish picture, but 
with headline over the ad instead of 
beiow—five ads. 

All other—usually a combination of 
pictures and art, often with headline in- 
corporated with picture, or entirely type- 
set, often with headline alongside domi- 
nant picture—14 ads. 

**s &€ 

Thus it may be seen that two-thirds of 

the ads in this issue followed the formula 


G. D. Crain Jr. Says... 


\AYOUT BY FORMULA?—This ad hud some- 
thing in common with nearly three- 
fourths of the full page ads in a recent 
issue of a magazine tabulated: dominant 
square finish illustration at top, headline 
below, then copy and signature .. . in 
that order. A modification of editorial 
style presentation, keyed to picture-book 
tendency of today’s rapid reader. 


exactly, while still more varied the for- 
mula only slightly. 

So there you are, boys, a neat package 
which will enable you to whip up an ad 
with a minimum of layout time. 

Also it leaves the field of ad presenta- 
tion wide open for something refreshing- 
ly novel and imaginative. 

As of right now, however, the picture 
magazine approach seems to be the fa- 
vorite one and maybe the experts are 
right. Maybe we are more interested in 
pictures than we are in words. 

As one speaker put it, there is a tend- 
ency to go through magazines nowa- 
days—not to see what we can read—but 
to see what we can skip. 


There's a Market for Thrift, Too 


Today’s tight money market, with much 
higher interest rates, is a reflection of the 
tremendous demand for capital with 
which to finance the expansion of Amer- 
ica’s industrial plant, plus the huge in- 
vestments which are required for build- 
ings, roads and other public works, and 
service facilities like schools and hospitals. 

If inflation is to be avoided, and the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar kept at ap- 
proximately present levels, a larger share 


of national income must be saved for the 
investment needs which have been piling 
up at such a rapid rate. Economists think 
there will have to be a compromise be- 
tween greatly increased individual con- 
sumption and the capital needs of the 
economy. 

One of the results of this situation is a 
greater need and opportunity for advertis- 
ing which emphasizes thrift and saving, 
virtues which have not been too greatly 


A tes 


’ 


honored in recent years. The emphasis has 
been on consumption and the need for 
more sales to keep pace with the expanded 
output of mills and factories. 


= Advertising media have done a great 
job in behalf of U.S. savings bonds, mak- 
ing their space and time available to the 
Treasury without charge, using material 
supplied by the Advertising Council. But 
there is also plenty of room for strictly 
commercial advertising to promote more 
savings, and hence the advertising of the 
New York Stock Exchange and leading 
member companies like Merrill Lynch 
serves a useful purpose in educating the 
public regarding both the advantages of 
regular investment and the mechanics of 
buying stocks and bonds. The majority of 
families in the United States are savers 
in various ways, but not holders of shares 
and securities of the major companies 
listed on the exchanges. 


® The savings banks and building and 
loan associations are of course the cus- 
todians of a large part of the savings of 
U. S. families and individuals. Life insur- 
ance companies are steadily increasing 
their sales as the flexibility of insurance 
coverage both for protection and invest- 
ment is better recognized. Much of the in- 
surance selling and advertising of today 
are directed at the business market, where 
the purchase of group insurance and an- 
nuities for pension and retirement plans 
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has become one of the greatest factors in 
the over-ali growth of the life insurance 
business. 


® The great development of pension funds 
by American business is providing another 
important reservoir of savings, since the 
money going into them is in reality de- 
ferred compensation for the individuals 
represented by the funds. Profit-sharing 
is now so general that the money saved in 
this way has become one of the most im- 
portant sources of the capital needed for 
industrial and public service expansion. 

Americans are peculiarly fortunate in 
that they are able both to have a rising 
standard of living, with better homes, 
automobiles, household appliances, cloth- 
ing and food, and also to put a substantial 
part of their incomes into savings of one 
kind or another. The great variety of the 
latter stresses the competition which 
exists among methods of saving as well as 
with purchases which represent opportun- 
ity for immediate consumption of goods 
and services. 

If a sufficient part of the national in- 
come goes into saving, which will finance 
the improvement of production equipment 
and facilities, thus enabling relative pro- 
ductivity to be maintained during a period 
of rising wages, then an effective offset 
to the forces of inflation may be provided. 
It’s up to the American worker to make 
the decision, and advertising can piay an 
important role in helping him to decide. 


Looking at Radio and Television . . . 


Gimme the Cracked Crystal Ball 


By The Eye and Ear Man 

It is fashionable to predict what will 
happen in the coming year 1957. It is 
also fashionable to pick the correct pre- 
dictions the following year and pat your- 
self on the back. But, alas, the odds are 
that even educated guesses are only half 
right. Here is an educated guess for tele- 
vision and radio, 1957. 


Radio 
It is possible that one or two radio 


networks will withdraw or modify their 
structure to include only top stations. It 
is certain that new forms—such as the 
NBC news on the hour plan—vwill arise, 
reflecting the new, young management. 
CBS will undoubtedly continue to gross 
considerably more than the other net- 
works with a relatively normal pattern 
of historical programming but with spots 
instead of sponsorship of those programs. 

Independent radio stations will contin- 
ue to grow more and more automatic in 
their operation and simple in their pro- 
gramming. Low overhead and bargain 
rates as a medium—50¢ a _ thousand 
homes or even less—will guarantee good 
grosses and good nets. 


Television 


Sets: Will reach 82% of all U.S. homes 
with at least one set and 10% with sec- 
ondary’ sets, principally portables. 

Sets in use: Will hold steady. There 
has been no discernible drop in sets in 
use over the past few years. Daytime 
will continue to rise, but gradually. Per- 
haps daytime sets in use will average 
25% in peak hours and 18% all day long. 

Color sets: Depending on how many 
manufacturers get aboard the band- 
wagon there should be at least 500,000. 
Could be as high as 1,000,000. 

And 1957 might well be the year when 
the color set that will be the set of the 
future is built. However, even at the 
most optimistic level, color sets can only 
equal 3% of black-and-white homes. 

Color programming: Much better, with 
more film series in color. 

Programming in general: Fatalities will 
continue to be high. There is apparently 


no such thing. as a sure-fire program. 
The old ones suffer from fatigue and the 
new ones find it hard to get off the 
ground. More ‘Westerns seem inevitable. 
More anthologies will appear as the saf- 
est type of programming. Situation com- 
edy continues to be the most risky. More 
foreign-made films will appear because 
of costs. Live programs will give way to 
film but only moderately. 

Costs: Program costs will be up as 
much as 15% due to sharply rising pro- 
duction costs of film. This may force the 
quicker development of magnetic tape 
and the use of the “live” technique. Pre- 
dictable costs of a new film series in 
1957 are $40,000 net for first run and 
$17,000 for repeats. 

Time Costs: Up 8 or 9%. 

Motion pictures: Post-1949 films wil 
be available, but this will not have a 
revolutionary effect because of the de- 
crease in quality in the postwar product. 
Every local station will use pictures as 
the backbone of programming, and net- 
work affiliates will use them as station 
option time-fillers. Some major pictures 
will find their way to major networks; 
ABC will carry several a week, CBS and 
NBC will use them occasionally and im- 
portantly, and film networks, on a lim- 
ited scale, will be created. 


® Magazine concept: Costs, and fear of 
striking out on one’s own, will cause ‘a 
continued growth of buying some other 
feliow’s program and sharing it. The the- 
ory of spreading television dollars to sev- 
eral shows to spread the risk will prevail. 

Advertising agencies: Higher percent- 
ages of total dollars will go into television 
until the average in most agencies reach- 
es or exceeds 50%. The amount of dollars 
will cause agencies to probe for ways to 
exercise more control over programs. 
They will find, however, that control is 
permanently vested in the talent, who 
produce the show and whose reward is 
in residuals, not in the agency salaries. 
While the intent of the agencies will be 
good, the manpower will be lacking. 

In general, television has proved to be 
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the strcngest selling tool yet invented by 
man if it is properly used. The growing 
pains and adjustments are still with us. 
Results have been and will continue to 
be achieved, but not without struggles 
between clients and networks. Prices 
must be controlled and the methods of 
using the medium have yet to be final- 
ized. Costs may soon cause an irregular 


Salesense in Advertising... 


The New Look in 


By James D. Woolf 
Advertising Consultant 


In two “Salesense” articles (AA Aug. 
13 and Oct. 1) I commented on the fact 
that nearly all grocery chain store and 
supermarket ads are little more than cata- 
logs of bargain prices, and that only rarely 
does the copy include 
anything of an institu- 
tional “image-build- 
ing” nature. 

I called attention to 
the advertising of two 
supers (Boston’s Stop 
& Shop and Tuisa’s 
Sipes Food Markets) 
which dare to be dif- 
ferent. These two 
campaigns depart com- 
pletely from the con- 


James D. Woolf 


ventional price ads that overwhelmingly” 


dominate the Thursday and Friday edi- 
tions of the nation’s daily newspapers. 

Each of these campaigns, which taik 
quality and service, seeks to create an at- 
tractive “store personality.”” These adver- 
tisers believe that their advertising must 
contribute to the “store image’—as part 
of the long-haul investment in the reputa- 
tion of the store. 

Both supers report that this different 
approach is paying off. 


® These two articles have brought me a 
number of pro-and-con letters. One cor- 
respondent, a chain store man, says he be- 
lieves that the big grocery advertisers are 
in a rut. “Rarely,” he writes, “do I see 
exercised the faintest spark of originality 
and imagination. In my evening paper 
there are nine full-page food ads, and they 
are as alike as nine peas in a pod. I some- 
times wonder if housewives make note of 
the bargain prices, and forthwith proceed 
to buy those particular items on the mor- 
row. I do not believe we know whether 
our advertising, in certain respects, could 
be strengthened. Up to now, we have 
never dared to be different.” Another cor- 
respondent disagrees with the image- 
building philosophy. “I’ve been in the 
retail grocery business all my life,” he 


writes, “and I say that money talks. I ' 


don’t go in for any fancy -advertising 
theories, and I am doing all right.” 


® Having to do with this question is an 
article in the Dec. 6 issue of The Wall 
Street Journal, from which I shall quote 
at some length: 

“‘Prices are not enough in store ads,’ 
argues Ted Dublin, comptroller of Daitch 
Crystal Dairies Inc., an advocate of the 
“new look” in grocery advertising. ‘You 
must convey to the woman the personality 
of your store.’ 

“The new look takes different shapes. 
Some chains play up one particular item 
or one department in their ads; others of- 
fer housewives tips on meal planning, 
complete with recipes; still others are 
coloring up their newspaper advertising. 
In Detroit, for example, ACF-Wrigley 
Stores Inc. has trotted out four-color ads 
to draw customers. 

“Not all grocerymen, to be sure, are 
quite taken by the trend toward ads with 
a flair. Win-Dixie Stores Inc., for one, is 


use in\ true magazine style. 

Next year will be another tough year 
on nerves and tempers. As television be- 
comes a fight for top time periods and 
top programs, the maneuvers for top 
banana among agencies will put Machia- 
velli to shame. No matter what happens, 
there is one safe prediction: 1957 won’t 
be dull. 


Grocery Store Ads , 


sticking with ads featuring ‘slashed prices 
and hot specials.’ Says E. W. Kavanaugh, 
secretary and treasurer of the 450-store 
chain: ‘Our experience shows the dollars 
come through the cash register as a result 
of such ads.’ 

“But the occasional note of dissent is 
drowned out by a chorus of general ap- 
proval. 

“Among chains either fully converted 
to the new ad approach or at least experi- 
menting with it are Acme, Safeway Stores, 
Associated Food Stores; Mayfair Markets, 
Kroger and Publix Super Markets, a 34- 
store chain in Florida. 


Pitch for Prestige 

“Grocerymen offer several reasons for 
shying away from strictly price ads but 
usually they boil down to these two: 
Prices among competing grocery stores 
nowadays often are not far apart and thus 
hold little lure, and some grocers have 
come around to the idea that the simple, 
easy-to-read ad carries with it a certain 
amount of that intangible commodity 
touted by many a store—class. ‘Prestige 
ads,’ notes an Acme advertising man, ‘have 
a long-range effect.’ 

“Stanley Kaufelt, president of Mayfair 
Markets in Plainfield, N. J., says his eight- 
store chain began moving away from 
strictly price advertising last spring. ‘Bas- 
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Just Looking ... 


The Bible is full of wonderful words. 
One that has always fascinated me is 
lovingkindness. 

Something is gained when words ha- 
bitually associated are finally fused 
into a single vocable—as the Germans 
sense when they write Gotterdam- 
merung for “the twilight of the gods.” 

And so in the interest of better copy, 
I am suggesting that perhaps some- 
thing would be gained if the fine, old, 
familiar phrases of advertising were 
compressed into lovingkindness words. 


® As examples I offer the following, 
gleaned in ten minutes from a single 
copy of a magazine: 
Nowatotallynew. 
Bringsfastlastingrelief. 
Uptothreetimesasmuch. 
Bringsblessedrelief. 
Hereatlastis. 
Coldmisery. 
The folkswhomake. 


By Walter O’Meara 


Scienceproves. 
Besuretoaskfor. 
Nootherleadingbrand. 
Unlikethinrunnyliquids. 
Atthelowestpriceinhistory. 
Youaresowisetochoose. 
Savesyoutime. 
Almostasagift. 
Deliciouslydifferent. t 
Savesyoumoncy. 
Betterbyfar. 

Yesand. 
You’llbegladyoudid. . 
Getittoday. 


® There would be another advantage, 
I might add, to be gained from com- 
bining all such beautiful old expres- 
sions—of which there is no end—into 
simple lovingkindness words. 

Think how easily they could then be 
tied up into neat bundles suitablefor- 
pitching through the nearest window 
into Madison Avenue. 


ically, the housewife still is interested in 
prices, of course. But if you give her both 
prices and sprightlier ads,’ he maintains, 
‘I think you’re ahead.’” 


= Recently I have been watching with in- 
terest the “new look” in the advertising of 
Safeway Stores. Reproduced here are five 
typical ads which appeared in newspapers 
in certain Safeway zones during 1956. 
This campaign has impressed me so favor- 
ably that I sought information about it 
from my friend, Robert B. Lewis, manager 
of Safeway’s advertising and market re- 
search division. 

I find that Safeway is very much inter- 
ested in the new trend as reported by the 
Wall Street Journal. It is too early, Bob 


Lewis believes, to evaluate ‘the long-haul 
effect of this campaign, “but,” he says, “we 
regard the advertising ds successful and 
many of our zones are planning to con- 
tinue it in 1957.” Commenting on reader- 
ship, he reports to me that “we were en- 
couraged to find that the new ads were 
very thoroughly read, and that we got 
good ratings on the menus, recipes and 
other consumer service suggestions, which 
frequently were in quite small type.” 

I predict that, given enough time, this 
new-style Safeway advertising will be a 
most profitable investment. It is well- 
conceived and expertly executed, and I 
congratulate its creators, Safeway’s cen- 
tral advertising department in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Nut Sweat 
MAEYslowOnionss> 2-17" | 
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By Clyde Bedell 
(Mr. Bedell is a consultant in crea- 
tive advertising and advertising 
training.) 

In the next few weeks we will show a 
few examples, here, of ads typical of the 
tendency, nowadays, of layout artists to 
subordinate readability to their personal 
whims as regards design. 

This is done generally in two ways: 
(1) Headlines in “wrong” places, used as 
footnotes—for instance—which is inver- 
sion carried to extreme limits; (2) by type 
inversion. That means wrong sequence in 
type emphasis or sizes, so readers are 
compelled either to miss or ignore some of 
the display type, or “climb fences” visual- 
ly, in order to “get it.” 

There can be only two reasons (ex- 
cuses) for inversion in advertising: (1) 
The store believes it adds to the read- 
ability and therefore the effectiveness of 
its advertising; (2) the store (layout *art- 
ist) believes it (inversion) provides a 
more pleasing “design” or esthetic in the 
ad. 


s Lets’s examine the two reasons. A vast 
amount of research has been done to es- 
tablish readership figures for advertising. 
I have spent at ieast several hundred 
hours on examination of such studies, and 
periodically do more of it. I have never 
found anything whatever to support the 


opinion that readership is increased by us-. 


ing layout tricks or devices that go counter 
to the natural reading movements and 
habits of the eye. 

Schools, textbooks, books generally—— 
and newspaper editors—have all taught us 
from the time we began to read that the 
occidental manner. of reading is to begin 
at the top left and read to right and down. 

The natural place for the eye to see a 
headline is at the heau, or top, of the type 
it is supposed to lead into. The easiest way 
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for the mind to absorb a headline is to see 
it in the logical position for a headline—- 
above the story it titles. 

Readership is wanted, as much as pos- 
sible, from people who are attracted by 
the art, assuming the art is pertinent and 
relevant. Anyone who has done even lim- 
ited copy research knows that the real 
selling in advertising, and the most profit- 
able plus, or marginal, selling is done in 
the copy. To get highest possible reader- 
ship, the eye should be led along the easi- 
est possible paths through picture, head- 
line, and copy. 

Since there is no possible support for 
the view that readership is helped by 
headlines run as footnotes, we can only 
assume they are run that way because 
“the store” believes such an ad provides a 
more pleasing design to look at, regardless 
of the effect on readership. 

The art and heading of the Seattle ad 
above (left) tends to direct the eye down 
and out of the ad. Redone, the heading has 
much more prominence and tends to lead 


the eye into the selling story. 


® Ad creators sometimes say to me: 


“With the headline at the bottom, it cer- 
tainly is not difficult for the eye to jump 
to the top and get the copy.” Quite true. 
And on the floor of the store, it would not 
be difficult for customers to step over five 
or six-inch fences to get to the merchan- 
dise they want. But no store owner would 
countenance even the smallest unneces- 
sary obstructions in customers’ paths. 

Economically it seems as unwise to me 
to put obstructions in their reading eye- 
paths. 

Esthetically, one would have to be high- 
ly sensitive to feel that the ad above was 
measurably more pleasing to the eye. 
Even if it were, I doubt if that’s as im- 
portant to the store as getting all possible 
readership and business from. prospects. 


An ‘External’ Trains Its Reporters 


By Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons 


(Mr. and Mrs. Newcomb operate 
their own organization in employe 


relations.) 


The task of examining several hun- 
dred devices of employe communication 
a week is at times a’form of punishment, 
and we wouldn’t wish it on -you. But 
duller by far, in our opinion, is the chore 
of studying external publications ob- 
viously slapped out in minimum time by 
overworked and overwrought advertising 
and sales promotion people. While some 
externals are remarkably good, too many 
are slipshod, haphazard accumulations 
of “pep” copy. The reader in the hinter- 
lands may lay aside his copy for January, 


secure in the knowledge that he knows 
precisely what will be in his issue for 
February. 

The more aggressive editors of journals 
for employes are conscientious about 
training the reporter or correspondent 
staff. Some issue style books. Others reg- 
ularly send out copies of a tip sheet or a 
newsletter. Still others make regular trips 
into the field, to talk to news sources on 
location. 


® The typical sales publication spurns 
such an arrangement. To all appearances, 
the stuff is whipped together at head- 
quarters without any particular reference 
to the tastes or interests of the reader- 
ship. One sales publication with which 


we are familiar is developed by a clerk 
in the advertising department—he has 
yet to take more than a half day to 
gather his material, and he has yet to 
take a field trip. He keeps a soiled folder 
into which he inserts clippings from oth- 
er publications, inspirational handouts 
and jokes from Reader’s Digest. That’s 
his paper. 

Griffith Laboratories in Chicago, man- 
ufacturing food chemist at 1415 W. 37th 
St., doesn’t issue the fanciest external in 
the field. It is a simple, four-page offset 
affair distributed to salesmen, and‘it is is- 
sued only four times a year. But cc edi- 
tors Jos. N. Czarnecki and Charles T. 
Kerrigan have a profound interest in get- 
ting cooperation from the field, and in 
encouraging its employe-reporters and 
correspondents to contribute material. 
The result has been a “Scoop Sheet,” 
a simple Mimeographed tip sheet. It pro- 
vides some easy ground rules for report- 
ers who admittedly are not journalists 
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but who might like to help the publica- 
tion effort. The “Scoop Sheet” at least 
acknowledges their existence and invites 
them to join in the drive to improve the 
contents of the paper. 


® Such solicitations of reporter coopera- 
tion are certain to yield a bonus: They 
will inevitably invite appraisals of the 
publication itself from reuders. The re- 
porter in the field is generally well aware 
of reader attitude, and he doesn’t object 
at all to passing the attitude along. 

The Griffith newsietter for correspond- 
ents capsules much: It suggests story 
leads, gives tips on presentation of mate- 
rial, highlights procedures for securing 
releases and provides guidance on hand- 
ling photographs. The job could have 
been expanded into a 48-page, spiral- 
bound job in limp leather, but our guess 
is that the single page tip sheet of Grif- 
fith’s has covered all the necessary 
ground. 


You probably already have some kind 
of a system for getting ideas—some 
fairly consistent routine (or lack of 
it)—which works best for you. The 
phrase, “idea raw material” is from 
James D. Woolf's stimulating pam- 
phlet, “How to Think Up Advertising 
Ideas,” which the AA circulation de- 
partment sent to remind me not to let 
my subscription lapse. (I won't.) 


The drawings here are to indicate 
how you may be aided in your idea 
development by drawing as you are 
thinking, and they are not intended to 
be worth while ad ideas as shown. 
But in this instance they provided 
additional raw material for which, in 
my opinion, words could not substi- 
tute. 


“But,” you say, “I have absolutely no 
talent for art.” Private I. J. Rosen, 5th 
Army Hdgq., did say that. He was with 
McCann-Erickson in Detroit before 
the Army “regffested his services.” 
“After completing some Drawthinks 
lessons I find that now I can at least 
convey a rough idea of my thoughts.” 
If you think art is for the art de- 
partment (or for the birds) and you 
want to stick to the familiar 26 letters 
you know best, you probably will not 
have read this far. 


Geoffrey Higgins, of Van Auken, 
Ragland & Stevens, writes: “Just... 
finished a series of comic strip ads; I 
found Drawthinks such a help to my 
my poor copywriter-type sketches. . .” 


The surface has barely been scratched 
in these “lessons,” and the aim is 
to continue to present some visual 
A-B-Cs of advertising. 


Next Lesson: You’re the boss HERE 


How to Drawthink for ideas 


Enhance your idea raw material by adding the visual element 


This is pure research 
Drawthinking, to show 
how the visual eletnents 
can lead to adideas. Yours 
will be specitic. Watch 
for dramatic visual solutions 
as one idea develops into 
another. 
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Housepower Home Wiring Drive Brightens 
in ‘57 with New Groups Tying in on Ads 


New York, Dec. 26—Five major the Live Better. . 


. . Electrically 


groups in the electrical industry | promotion which, although a com- 


will plug into the Housepower pro- 
motion during 1957. Aiming to 
modernize the wiring in 2,000,000 
homes by the end of the year, 
these groups have jointly devel- 
oped extensive national campaigns 
plus two local selling “surges” 
for next fall. 

Inaugurated last year by the 
Edison Electrical Institute, the 
Housepower promotion will gain 
additional support in ’57 from the 
National Adequate Wiring Bureau, 
National Assn. of Electrical Dis- 
tributors, National Electrical Con- 
tractors Assn. and the Live Bet- 
ter . . . Electrically project. As 
last year, numerous tie-ins from 
electrical manufacturers and local 
dealers and builders are also being 
scheduled. 

Housepower 1957 will get under 
way during National Electrical 
Week, Feb. 10-16, when three of 
the groups will launch campaigns 
in ten magazines through their 
agency, Fuller & Smith & Ross. 


8 Edison Electrical Institute will 
promote the theme “Have Your 
Home Rated for Housepower,” in 
Better Homes & Gardens and The 
Saturday Evening Post from Feb- 
ruary through May, along with 
participations on t:.e NBC-TV 
“Home” show. In this campaign 
EEI will point out that “Four out 
of five homes suffer from low 
Housepower, old-fashioned elec- 
trical wiring, outlets and 
switches.” The ads then urge read- 
ers to call the local electrical con- 
tractor or electric company for a 
Housepower rating—with the as- 
surance that if added wiring is 
needed it will be done “quickly 
and neatly . . . economically too.” 

A fall campaign will run from 
September through November in 
the same media but with a new 
theme, “How to Live Better Elec- 
trically with Full Housepower.” 


s National Adequate Wiring Bu- 
reau will run ads similar to the 
EEI ads in Home Modernizing, 
House Beautiful Building Manual, 
House & Garden Book of Build- 
ing, Look and New Homes Guide 
from February through May and 
from August through November. 

The National Electrical Con- 
tractors Assn. will tell the House- 
power story and recommend 
“NECA qualified contractors” in 
a campaign which will run during 
February, September and October 
in Newsweek, Time and U.S. News 
& World Report. 

Further support will come from 


pletely separate campaign, will 
incorporate the Housepower logo 
into its ad format during the 
spring and fall. It will further co. 
operate with the Housepower push 
by co-sponsoring with EEI the first 
page of an advertising section 
scheduled for the September Post. 
Under the theme, “Presenting a 
Show-House with Housepower,” 
the section will also inciude at 
least two pages of participation by 
electrical industry allies. 


# The entire ’57 Live Better . . 
Electrically program will be un- 
veiled in a closed-circuit telecast 
in over 60 cities Jan. 30. As last 
year, this program will function 
at the direction of each sponsor- 
ing utility in its own service area, 
backed up ‘by a national consumer 
and trade, magazine campaign. 
More than 300 electric utilities, 
400 electrical manufacturers and 
15 trade associations will support 
it next year. The goal here is to 
raise the average consumption of 


see U. S. 


electricity from the current aver- 
age of 2,500 kilowatt hours to 
4,500 kilowatt hours per family by 
1960. Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn is the agency. 

The above four groups, plus the 
National Assn. of Electrical Dis- 
tributors, have also prepared spe- 
cial materials for local promotions, 
including plan folders, window 
banners, counter cards literature, 
copies of the Housepower rating 
sheet and proposal forms, a meet- 
ing guide, publicity suggestions, ad 
preprints and a catalog listing ade- 
quate wiring materials of local 
utility use. 


= EEI’s Housepower forums on 
residential wiring modernization, 
begun last year, will be repeated 
in ’57 to help contractors develop 
more effective sales techniques. 

EEI in announcing its future 
plans, also took a proud look at 
its 56 record and figured out that: 

Nine manufacturers spent more 
than $1,500,000 in space and air 
advertising to support Housepower 
last year. 

For every $1 Edison spent to 
promote Housepower, electrical 
manufacturers spent $3. 

Three associations whose goals 
are akin to those of Housepower 
spent nearly $80,000 in tie-in ad- 
vertising. 

A public opinion survey dis- 
closed that Housepower in less 
than three months time achieved 
a 20% recognition as a name the 
public knows. 


Trendex TV Ratings 
Dec. 1-7, 1956 


FIFTEEN MULTI-STATION CITIES 


Rank Program Rating 
1 Ed Sullivan Show (Lincoln-Mercury Dealers, CBS) 36.2 
2 | Love Lucy (Procter & Gamble, General Foods, CBS) .............cccccecesesseesene 35.7 
3 Person to Person (American Oil, Hamm's Beer, ‘Life,’ CBS) ..................00. 29.9 
4 Talent Scouts (Lipton, Toni, CBS) 28.7 
5 $64,000 Question (Revlon, CBS) ........cccccccccccccesssseesressesseacessensenecenes ey ; 
6 Alfred Hitchcock Presents (Bristol-Myers, CBS) ............ccccccccccecsecseeseeseeeeeeeeeeeee 28.4 
7 Groucho Maran Dhow (abate, BBC) scrccicccccciccccsssecccscertseenseersesseetiseonsersdisnceens 27.9 
8 What's My Line (Remington Rand, Helene Curtis, CBS) ............ccccccesceeeeeeees 27.3 
9 I've Got a Secret (Winston, CBS) 26.7 
10 Jackie Gleason (Bulova, Old Gold, CBS) .o........ccccscccecescscsesseesessneenenneeseceeees 26.5 


World Coffee Use 


| Hits 4.5 Billion Lbs.; 


U.S. Consumption Off 


New York, Dec. 26—More cof- 
fee was used in 1956 than ever 
before, according to preliminary 
year-end figures released last week 
by the Pan-American Coffee Bu- 
reau. 

World consumption in 1956 is 
reported to have reached the rec- 
ord breaking total of 4.5 billion 
Ibs. 
consumption, however, 
dropped in 1956. Imports this year 
are reported at 21,200,000 bags of 
green coffee, 4 dip from the all- 
time high of 22,100,000 bags im- 
ported in 1949. A bag of coffee 
weighs 132 Ibs. 

Canadian imports are expected 
to reach a new high, and Europe, 
the bureau says, will use more 
coffee than at any time since 
World War II. 


= World imports will total 36,- 
590,000 bags, 2,500,000 more than 
the previous high year of 1953, 
and 10,000,000 bags more than the 
ten year pre-World War II aver- 
age of 26,500,000 bags, the bureau 
reports. 

Consumption trends within the 
U. S. the bureau finds particular- 
ly significant. Per capita consump- 
tion of green coffee by the popu- 
lation ten years of age and older 
was well over 20 lbs. In addition, 
the percentage of green coffee 
used in the manufacture of in- 
stant coffee increased from 13.3 
Ibs. in 1955 to 15.5 lbs. in 1956. 

“The coffee industry,” Vito Sa, 
president of the bureau, says, “can 
look forward to 1957 with opti- 
mism. There is every reason to 
believe,” he says, “that with con- 
tinued promotion and selling ef- 
fort, consumption levels will be 
increased.” He emphasized the 
importance of a sound coffee in- 
dustry to Latin America, which, 
he pointed out, produces 80% of 
the world’s coffee. 


Atlania Paper Seeks O.K. 
of Purchase by Mead . 

The board of directors of Atlanta 
Paper Co., Atlanta, has voted to 
accept a purchase offer by Mead 
Corp., producer of paper and paper 
products. The proposal, which was 
submitted to”“Atlanta shareholders 
at a special meeting, Dec. 28, 
calls for an exchange of stock—two 
shares of Atlanta Paper for each 
share of Mead common. 

Atlanta Paper is a producer of 
carry-home cartons for soft drinks 
and beer. In addition, it makes 
multiple-unit packaging for canned 
foods, detergents, soups, juices and 


other food and grocery prodiicts. It 
also manufdctures packaging ma- 
chinery. Atlanta expects sales for 
1956 to be about $30,000,006. The 
company will operate as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Mead Corp. 
with no change in personnel. 


Carter Advances Gross 

David Gross, formerly sales 
planning manager, has been named 
general merchandise manager of 
William Carter Co., Needham 
Heights, Mass., a new post. Fred 
C. Wagg Jr. succeeds Mr. Gross 
as sales planning manager. 


Cleworth Appoints Scott 
Cleworth Publishing Co., Cos 
Cob, Conn., business paper pub- 
lisher, has appointed Scott & As- 
sociates, Dallas, as its new adver- 
tising sales representative in the 
southwestern central] states. 
eARE toe sateuvvours 
There's nothing like the monthly Clipper for 
fast layout in emergencies. BIG NAME firms 
that you know depend on the Clipper for Clip- 
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100 Top Advertisers 
Use 206 Agencies, 
Invest $2 Billion 


(Continued from Page 1) 
include the big three of the auto- 
motive field: 

General Motors was in first 
place with $170,381,860, Ford Mo- 
tor Co. in fourth place with $72,- 
942,694, and Chrysler Corp. in 
fifth place with $68,629,722. 

The other two in the top five are 
in the food and soap fields: Proc- 
ter & Gamble ranked second with 
$85,000,000, less than half the 
amount spent by GM, while Gen- 
eral Foods was thire with $75,000,- 
000. 


® Among the agencies, 12 handle 
advertising for seven or more of 
the leading advertisers; three 
agencies—McCann-Erickson, J. 
Walter Thompson Co. and Young 
& Rubicam—have all or part of 17 
of the 100 leading accounts. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born is retained by 16 of the lead- 
ers, Foote, Cone & Belding by 12, 
and Grey Advertising has 10 of 
the accounts. N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Compton Advertising and Kenyon 
& Eckhardt each handle advertis- 
ing for eight of the leaders, while 
Benton & Bowles and Lennen & 
Newell each have seven. 
Following is the tabulation of 
agencies that handle advertising 
for one or more of the 100 leading 
advertisers: 
Aitkin-Kynett Co. 
Johnson & Johnson (industrial adver- 
tising for Permacel Tape Corp.) 
Swift & Co. (Van wWagenen & Schick- 
haus Co.) 
David Altman Advertising 
Doubleday & Co. 
Asher, Godfrey & Franklin 
Nestle Co. 
Wesley Aves & Associates 
Johnson & Johnson (filter products) 
N. W. Ayer & Son 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(New York, Washington, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Michigan, 
Illinois and Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories) 
Armour & Co, 


Chrysler Corp. (Plymouth division, 


Parts & Equipment division) 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Radio Receiver division) 
In & Joh 
Philip Morris Inc. 
National Dairy Products Corp. 
Lynn 8. Baker Inc. 

American Home Products Corp. 
(Whitehall Pharmacal Co.) 
Distillers Corp.—Seagrams Ltd. 

Quaker Oats Co. (Puss'n Boots) 
Baker Advertising Agency 
Carnation Co. (Canadian) 


General Motors Corp. (Frigidaire Prod- 


ucts of Canada) 
G. M. Basford Co. 
General Electric Co. 


sion) 
National Distillers Products Corp. 
(chemical division) 
Sperry Rand Corp. 
Co.) 
Texas Co. (industrial advertising) 
Ted Bates & Co. 
American Home Products Corp. 
(Whitehall Pharmacal Co.) 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
Coigate-Palmolive Co. 
Continental Baking Co. 


National Biscuit Co. 
Standard Brands 

Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(Southern New England, New York 
Bell 


Telephone Co., Northwestern 
and Pacific) 

American Tobacco Co. 

Armstrong Cork Co. 

Bristol-Myers Co. 

Campbell Soup Co. 

Chrysler Corp. (DeSoto division) 

E. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Electric Co. (Lamp division, 
Public & Employe Relations Serv- 


Schenley Industries (Schenley brand 


name division) 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
U. 8S. Steel Corp. 
Batz-Hodgson-Neuwoehner 
Advertising Agency 


General Electric Co. (Chemical & Met- 


allurgical division) 


Sperry Rand Corp. (Vickers Inc.) 


(Housewares & 


(Apparatus Sales 
division, Chemical and Metallurgical 
division, Construction Materials divi- 


(Ford Instrument 


(prodyct ad- 
vertising and Morton's frozen foods) 


Procter & Gamble Co. 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. 
Gordon Best Co. 
Helene Curtis Industries (includes Len- 
theric Inc.) 
Bisberne Advertising Co. 
Standard Brands (ethical advertising) 
Bozell & Jacobs 
Borg-Warner Corp. (Atkins Saw divi- 
sion) 
Richard T. Brandt Inc. 
General Motors Corp. (Euclid division) 
Brooke, Smith, French & 


Dorrance 

Borg-Warner Corp. 

General Electric Co. 
allurgical division, 
sion) 

Safeway Stores 

Hiram Walker Inc. (James Barclay & 
Co.) 

D. P. Brother & Co. 

General Motors Corp. (AC Spark Plug 
division, Guide Lamp division, Harri- 
son Radiator division, Hyatt Bearings 
division, New Departure division, 
Oldsmobile division Rochester Prod- 
ucts division, Saginaw Steering Gear 
division) 

Carl S. Brown Co. 

Colgate-Palmolive Co. 

Sterling Drug (Standard Brands divi- 
sion) 

Burton Browne Advertising 

Schenley Industries (Park & Tilford 
Distillers Corp.) 

Franklin Bruck Advertising 

Pharmaceuticals Inc. 

Buchanan & Co. 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. (Joseph 
Garneau Co.) 
Reynolds Metals Co. 
Buchen Co. 

Simoniz Co. (commercial division) 
H. W. Buddemeier Co. 

Swift & Co. (Corkran, Hill & Co.) 
Leo Burnett Co. 

Campbell Soup Co. 

Kellogg Co. 

Philip Morris Inc. 

Pabst Brewing Co. 

Pillsbury Mills 

Procter & Gamble Co. 

Harold Cabot & Co. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

(New England) 
Calkins & Holden 
Gulf Oil Corp. (outdoor advertising) 


Campbell-Ewald Co. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
General Motors Corp. (Chevrolet Motor 
division, Delco Products division, Del- 
co Radio division, Delco-Remy divi- 
sion, General Exchange Insurance 
division, General Motors Acceptance 
Corp., Moraine Products division, 
Packard Electric division, United Mo- 
tors Service division) 


Campbell-Mithun 
Pillsbury Mills 


Chambers & Wiswell 
Arthour & Co. (Chamberlain & Co.) 


(Morse Chain Co.) 
(Chemical & Met- 
Electronics divi- 


NATION ¢ pakgain exo 


TWO_-Separate Newspapers @ One LOW RATE 


EL PASO—the capital city of the 
Fabulous Southwest—24 counties of 
West Texas and New Mexico. 


This is a swell place to do business. 


The El Paso Times 


AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 
MORNING AND SUNDAY 


E] Paso Herald-Post 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
EVENING 


James Thomas Chirurg Co. 
Swift & Co. (A. C. Lawrence Leather 


Borg-Warner Corp. (Hydraline Products 
division) 


Cole & Weber 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(Pacific) 


Compton Advertising 

Chesebrough-Pond's 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
products) 

Johnson & Johnson (Personal Products 
Corp.) 

Procter & Gamble Co. 

Socony Mobil Oil Co. 

Sperry Rand Corp. (Remington Rand 
division) 

Standard Brands 

Sterling Drug (National Brands division) 


(shoe 


If you think 
you have 
the best, 


show it by 
the best 


Skilled operators of the imported Klimsch Camera 


In presenting your product, illustration and 
sales message to customers rarin’ to buy, the power 
and purchase appeal of fine photoengraving 
reproduction and relief printing has yet to be matched. 
But even the best of printers, publication or otherwise, 
can do little to improve on poor engraving material. It 
is expensive folly to print on invaluable white 
space with anything but completely trouble free plates 
whether they be color or black and white. 
Hutchings & Melville instill a feeling of security 
in their customers by making engravings that 
SELL AT THE POINT OF IMPRESSION? 


Hutchings & Melville, Inc. 
4043 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 13, Illinois 
Phone: EAstgate 7-9220 


* 


4 Color Proofing Presses 
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Thomas F. Conroy Advertising 
Quaker Oats Co. (Masa Harina tortilla 
flour ) 
Cosby & Cooper 
Safeway Stores 
Couchman Advertising Agency 
Swift & Co. (Armstrong Packing Co.) 
Sramer-Krasselt Co. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(Wisconsin) 
Cummins Associates Inc. 
Johnson & Johnson (hospital division) 
Cunningham & Walsh 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(New York and Western Electric Co.) 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
Texas Co. 
Ralph Dalton & Associates 
Avco Mfg. Co. (New Idea division) 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
Best Foods 
General Mills 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Nestle Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Safeway Stores 
Sterling Drug (National Brands division) 
D’Arcy Advertising Co. 
Anheuser-Busch 
Olf Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Deutsch & Shea 
General Electric Co. ‘Engineering 
Services division) 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers 
& Shenfield 
Borden Co. 
Bristol-Myers Co. 
Distillers Corp.—Seagrams Ltd. 
Donahue & Coe 
Corn Products Refining Co. (dog food) 
Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone 
Distillers Corp.—Seagrams Ltd. 
Revlon Inc. 
Doyle Dane Bernbach Inc. 
Schenley Industries (1. W. Harper— 
Ancient Age division; Cascade—Old 
Stagg division; Melrose division) 
Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
Doyne Advertising Agency 
Swift & Co. (Neuhofft Packing 
Kenneth Drake Associates 
Borg-Warner Corp. (Long Mfg. divi- 


sion) 
Roy S. Durstine Inc. 
Distillers Corp.—Seagrams Ltd. 
Eddy -Rucker-Nickels 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 
‘Emery Advertising Corp. 
General, Electric Co. (Insulator depart- 
ment) 
Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
Carnation Co. 
Safeway “‘ores 
William ’ Co. 
R. J. Re Tobacco Co. 
Lawrenc. <ertig & Co. 
National Distillers Products Corp. 
Fitzgerald Advertising Agency 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)—(Pan-Am 
Southern Corp.) 
Foote, Cone & Belding 
Armour & Co. 
Ford Motor Co. (Edsel division) 
General Foods Corp. 
Gillette Co. (Paper-Mate Co.) 
8S. C. Johnson & Son 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Liebmann Breweries 
National Dairy Products Corp. 
Foods Co.) 
Schenley Industries (CVA Corp.) 
Trans World Airlines ; 
Hiram Walker Inc. 
Foreign Advertising & 
Service Bureau 
Best Foods (export) 
Foster & Davies 
General Electric Co. (Lamp division) 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
Radio Corp. of America (financial ad- 
vertising) ’ 
Clinton E. Frank Inc. 
Gillette Co. (Toni Co.) 


Co.) 


’ 
(Kraft 


Johnson & Johnson (Le Page's Inc.) 


Fuller & Smith & Ross 
Aluminim Co. of America (Aluminum 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

Time Inc. . 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. (Industrial 
& Apparatus Products division, 
vator division) e 


Gardner Advertising Co. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. (Duncan Hines 
food products) 


Swift & Co. (St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co.) ¢ 


Geare-Marston 


& Joh (Personal Products 


Corp.) 
Gehnrich Associates 
Radio Corp. of America (RCA Commu- 
nications Inc.) 
Geyer Advertising 
American Home Products Corp. (Amer- 
ican Home Foods and Boyle-Midway) 
American Motors Corp. 
General Motors Corp. (Inland Mfg. 
division) 
Gilham Advertising Agency 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)—(Utah Re- 
fining Co.) 
Bert S. Gittins Advertising 
Swift & Co. (farm plant foods, feeds 
and hatcheries, Plankinton Packing) 
Gotham Vladimir Advertising 
Distillers Corp.—Seagrams Ltd. 
Pillsbury Mills (export) 
Reynolds Metals Co. (export) 
Grant Advertising 
Chrysler Corp. (Dodge division, pas- 
sei..ger cars, Airtemp division) 
General Electric Co. (International GE! 
Gray & Rogers 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(Pennsylvania) 
Russell T. Gray Inc. 
Swift & Co. 

Grey Advertising Agency 
American Home Products Corp. 
(Whitehall Pharmacal Co.) 

Campbell Soup Co. 

Distillers Corp.—Seagrams Ltd. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
stone Plastics Co.) 
General Electric Co. (Lamp division) 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

Pabst Brewing Co. (Hoffman and Pabst 
Sparkling beverages) 

Procter & Gamble Co. 

Radio Corp. of America (records and 


NBC) .- 
Schenley Industries (Norex Laborato- 
ries) 
Griswold-Eshleman Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Arthur Grossman Advertising 
Borg-Warner Corp. (Norge division, 
York division) 


(Ftre- 


Advertising Agency 
American Tobacco Co. 
Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 
(Lambert-Hudnut division) 
M. E. Harlan Advertising 
Safeway Stores 
Harris & Montague Advertising 
Carnation Co. 
L. H. Hartman Co. 
Schenley Industries (Milrose division; 
Schenley Import Co.) 
Standard Brands 
H. H. Hayhurst Co. 
Best Foods (Canadian) 
Henry M. Hempstead Co. 
General Electric Co. (Hotpoint Co.) 


| Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


Admiral Corp. 
Armour & Co. 
General Mills 
J. M. Hickerson Inc. 
Swift & Co. (Iowa Packing Co.) 
Hoag & 
Swift & Co. (H. L. Handy Co., Sperry 
& Barnes Co., John P. Squire Co.) 
Hoefer, Dieterich & Brown 
Safeway Stores 
Oscar P. Holtzman Advertising 
Borg-Warner Corp. (Marbon Chemica) 
division) 
Honig-Cooper Co. 
Clorox Chemical Co. 
Frances Hooper Advertising 
Agency 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 


Horton Noyes Co. 
General Electric Co. 
terials division) 
House of J. Hayden Twiss 
Corn Products Refining Co. (chemical 
products) 
Bryan Houston Inc. 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. 
Nestle Co. 


Charles W. Hoyt Co. 
American Home Products Corp. (Amer- 
Foods 


(Construction Ma- 


Co. 
. (W. A. Taylor & 


Borg-Warner Corp. (Pesco Products di- 
vision) 


Ralph H. Jones Co. 
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Kenyon & Eckhardt 
Ford Motor Co. ‘(Mercury division) 
Lever Bros. Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 
Radio Corp. of America 
Safeway Stores 
Schenley Industries (Blatz Brewing 

Co.) 

Shell Oil Co. (public relations adver- 

tising) 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove 

Aluminum Co. of America 

Gulf Oil Corp. (industrial advertising) 

H. J. Heinz Co. 

Scott Paper Co. (industrial products) 

Kircher, Helton & Collett 

General Motors Corp. ‘Frigidaire divi- 
sion) 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 

General Electric Co. (Electronics divi- 
sion) 

General Mills (feed division) 

Paul Klemtner & Co. 

Borden Co. (prescription products divi- 

sion) 
Kleppner Co. 

Doubleday & Co. 

Schenley Industries (I. W. Harper— 
Ancient Age division; Schenley Im- 
port Co.; Dant Distillers Co.) 

Edward Kletter Associates 


Pharmaceuticals Inc. 


Merrill Kremer Inc. 
Armour & Co. (Memphis Packing Co.) 
Kudner Agency 
General Motors Corp. (Allison division, 
Buick Motor division, Cleveland 
Diesel Engine division, Detroit Diese! 
Engine division, Fisher Body divi- 
sion, Frigidaire division, GMC Truck 
& Coach division) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
National Distillers Products Corp. 
Ladd, Southward & Bentley 
Armour & Co. (Armour Veterinary 
Laboratories) % 
Lambert & Feasley 
Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 
Lambert-Hudnut division) 
C. J. LaRoche & Co. 
Hiram Walker Inc. 
Revlon Inc. 
Al Paul Lefton Co. 
Radio Corp. of America 
Lennen & Newell 
American Airlines 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. 
Tah & Joh 


(Chicopee Mills) 

P. Lorillard Co. 

National Biscuit Co. (Dromedary divi- 
sion) 

National Distillers Products Corp. 

Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 
(Emerson Drug Co.) 


Liller, Neal & Battle 
Armour & Co. (Armour Fertilizer) 
Ross Llewellyn Inc. 
Borg-Warner Corp. (Detectolab Inc.) 
Lowe & Stevens 
Swift & Co. (White Provision Co.) 
Earle Ludgin & Co. 
Helene Curtis Industries (includes Len- 
theric Inc.) 
Best Foods (‘Shinola division) 
MacLaren Advertising Co. 
General Electric Co. (Canadian) 
General Motors Corp. (General Motors 
of Canada, McKinnon Industries, Ca- 
nada) 
MacManus, John & Adams 
Dow Chemical Co. 
General Motors Corp. (Cadillac Motor 
Car division, Pontiac Motor division) 
Jay H. Maish Co. 
General Electric Co. (Chemical & Met- 
allurgical division) 
Conklin Mann Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
division) 
Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt & Reed 
General Motors Corp. 
division) 
William Douglas McAdams 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 
(Warner-Chilcott division) 


(Sponge Products 


(Electro-Motive 


Maxon Inc. 
General Electric Co. (Electronics divi- 
sion, Hotpoint Co., Housewares & 


Ratiio Receiver division) 

Gillette Co. (Gillette Safety Razor Co.) 

H. J. Heinz Co. 

Hiram Walker Inc. 

McCann-Erickson 

American Home Products Corp. 
(Whitehall Pharmacal Co.) 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
(Ohio) me 

California Packing Corp. 

Chesebrough-Pond's : 

Chrysler Corp. (institutional, Chrysler 
division) 

Coca-Cola Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. (Footwear & Floor- 
ing division) 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

National Biscuit Co. 

Nestle Co. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

Safeway Stores 

Schenley Industries (Cascade—Old 
Stagg division; Melrose division; . 
Schenley International Corp.; Dant 
Distillers Co.) 

Standard Oii Co. (New Jersey) 

Swift & Co. (product advertising and 
Derby Foods Inc.) 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. (Consumer 
Products divisions) 


McKim Advertising 

General Motors Corp. (General Motors 
Diesel, Canada) 
Meldrum & Fewsmith 
Ford Motor Co. (Tractor & Implement 
divi ion) 
Arthur Meyerhoff & Co. 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 
Midwest Advertising Agency 
Borg-Warner‘Corp. (Mechanics Univer- 
sal Joint division, Rockford Clutci: 
division, Spring division) R 
Cc. L. Miller Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 

Emil Mogul Co. 
Revion Inc. 
Schenley Industries 

Distillers Corp.) 

Mullican Co. 

Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. 
Grass Cooperage Co.) 

Mumm, Mullay & Nichols 
Aveo Mfg. Co. (New Idea division) 

John F. Murray 
Advertising Agency 


American Home Products Corp. 
(Whitehall Pharmacal Co.) 

National Export Advertising 
Service 
Quaker Oats Co. (export) 

& Grohmann 
National Biscuit Co. (hotel and insti- 
tutional advertising) 

Needham, Louis & Brorby 
Campbell Soup Co. 
General Electric Co. 
S. C. Johnson & Son 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
National Diary Products Corp. 

Foods Co.) 
Quaker Oats Co. (Ken-L-Products) 

Norman, Craig & Kummel 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. 

Schenley Industries (Brandy Distillers 
Co.; Dant Distillers Co.) 

Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 
(Lambert-Hudnut division) 

North Advertising 
Gillette Co. (Toni Co.) 

Noyes & Sproul 
Revion Inc. (ethical advertising for 

Silicare) 

Ogilvy, Benson & Mather 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

Distillers Corp.—Seagrams Ltd. 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Philip Morris Inc. 

R. W. Orr & Associates 
Andrew Jergens Co. 

Robert Otto & Co. 

Campbell Soup Co. (export) 


(Park & Tilford 


(Blue 


(Hotpoint Co.) 
- 


(Kraft 


Corn Products Refining Co. (interna- 
tional) 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


(export) 
General Motors Corp. (General Motors 
Overseas Operations division) 
S. C. Johnson & Son (export) 
Miles Laboratories (export) - 
Paris & Peart 
Sperry Rand Corp. 
division) 
Peck Advertising Agency 
Schenley Industries (Melrose division; 
Schenley Import Co.; Dant Distillers 
Co.; Park & Tilford Distillers Corp.’ 
Perrin Paus Co. 
Sunbeam Corp. 
J. R. Pershall Co. 
General Electric Co. (Hotpoint Co.) 
Price, Tanner & Willox 
General Motors Corp. (Central Found- 
ty division) 
Ramsay, Brown & Co. 
Borg-Warner Corp. (Byron Jackson di- 
vision) 
Reach, Yates & Mattoon 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


(Remington Rand 


(New Jersey) 
Sperry Rand Corp. (Sperry Gyroscope 
Co.) 
Knox Reeves Advertising 
General Mills 


E. W. Reynolds 
General Mills (Canadian) 

Fletcher D. Richards Inc. 
Eastern Air Lines X 
National Distillers Products Corp. 


Ridgway Advertising Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. (Lion Oil di- 
vision) 
Rippey, Henderson & Bucknum 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
(Mountain States) 
Rives, Dyke & Co. 
Dow Chemical Co. (Dowell Inc.) 
Robertson, Buckley & Gotsch 
fh» Borg-Warnér¥ Corp. (Reflectal Corp.) 
Bob Robinson Ino. 
Borg-Warner Corp. (Warner Gear divi- 
sion) 
Edward W. Robotham Co. 
Sperry Rand Corp. (Sperry Gyroscope 


Co.) 
Roche, Williams & Cleary 
Sterling Drug (John Puhl Products Co.) 
Rockmore Co. 

Warner-Lambert Pharm .ceutical Co. 

(Standard Labs Inc.) 
Rogers & Smith 

Borg-Warner Corp. (trade advertising, 
Borg & Beck division, Calumet Steel 
division, Ingersoll vl division, 
Ingersoll Steel di Warner Au- 
tomotive Parts divisien 

Quaker Oats Co. (chemicals depart- 
ment) 

Rosengarten & Steinke 

Continental Baking Co. (Stewart's) 

Ross Roy Inc. 

Chrysler Corp. (Detroit sales and serv- 
ice training aids, Dodge division 
trucks, Chrysler Canada) 

Charles L. Rumrill Co. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan 

American Home Products Corp. 
(Whitehall Pharmacal Co.) 

Avco Mfg. Co. (American Kitchen di- 
vision) 

Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 

General Electric Co. (Air Conditioning 
division) +f 

Safeway Stores 

Sun Oil Co. 

Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 

Maxwell Sackheim & Co. 

Doubleday & Co. 

Schwab & Beatty 
Doubleday & Co. 
Russel M. Seeds Co. 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp 
John W. Shaw Advertising 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. 
Quaker Oats Co. 


Simons- Michelson Co. 
Hiram Walker Inc. (Gooderham & 
Worts) 
Smith, Taylor & Jenkins 
Armour & Co. (Pittsburgh Provision 
& Packing Co.) 


Raymond Spector Co. 
Hazel Bishop Inc. 
Standard Brands 
Franklin Spier Inc. 
Doubleday & Co. 
Spitzer & Mills 
Quaker Oats Co. (Canadiar advertising 
for t ic C di company) 
Stockton, West, Burkhart 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(Cincinnati & Suburban) 
Andrew Jergens Co. 
Street & Finney 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. 
Pharmaceuticals Inc. 
Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell 
& Bayles 
American Home 
(Whitehall Pharmacal Co.) 
American Tobacco Co. 
Best Foods. 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 
(Lambert-Hudnut division) 
Sweeney & James Co. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


G. F. Sweet & Co. 
Sperry Rand Corp. 


Products Corp. 


(Vickers Inc.) 


Campbell Soup:Co. (Swanson products) 


General Mills 


Gillette Co. (Toni Co.) 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 
American Home Products Corp. 
(Boyle-Midway) 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(Indiana Bell) 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Chesebrough-Pond’s 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Ford Motor C6. (Ford division and 
Foreign Produéts branch) 
Lever Bros. Co. 
National Dairy Products Corp. 
Foods Co.) ~ 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Safeway Stores 
Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. 
Scott Paper Co. 
Shell Oil Co. 
Sperry Rand Corp. 
chine Co.) 
Standard Brands 
Swift & Co. 
Sylvania Electric Products 
Thompson-Koch Co. 
Sterling Drug (National Brands Divi- 
sion) 
VanSant, Dugdale & Co. 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
Wade Advertising Agency 
Miles Laboratories (Miles California 
Co., sales subsidiary) 
Geoffrey Wade Advertising 
Miles Laboratories 
Warwick & Legler 
Distillers Corp.—Seagrams Ltd. 
Tucker Wayne & Co. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(Southern Bell, Atlanta) 
J. J. Weiner & Associates 
Safeway Stores 


(Kraft 


(New Holland Ma- 


Schenley Industries (CVA Corp.) 
Weiss & Geller 
Helene Curtis Industries (includes Len- 


theric Inc.) 
Wentzel, Wainwright, 

Poister & Poore 

Aluminum Co. of America 

Western Advertising Agency 
Avco Mfg. Co. (Ezee Flow) 

Wherry, Baker & Tilden . 
Quaker Oats Co. 

Wildrick & Miller 

Johnson & Johnson (Ortho Pharma- 
ceutical Corp., veterinary products 
division) 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

(Squibb veterinary products) 

Standard Brands 

Witte & Burden 
Sperry Rand Corp. (Vickers Inc.) 
Ed Wolff & Associates 

General Motors Corp. (Delco Appliance 
division) 

Charles W. Wrigley Co. 

Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 

Young & Rubicam 

American Home Products Corp. 
(American Home Foods and Boyle- 
Midway) 

Best Foods (Canadian) 

Borden Co. 

Bristol-Myers Co. 

Distillers Corp.—Seagrams Ltd. 

Ford Motor Co. (Lincoln division) 

General Electric Co. (Appliance & 
Television Receiver division, House- 
wares & Radio Receiver division) 

General Foods Corp. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Gulf Oil Corp. (consumer advertising) 

Hunt Foods Inc. 

Joiunson & Johnson (product advertis- 
ing; Permacel Tape Corp.; Personal 
Products Corp.; Autograf Brush & 
Plastics Co. Tek Hughes division) 

P. Lorillard Co. 

Procter & Gamble Co. 

Simoniz Co. 

Sperry Rand Corp. 
division) 

Time Inc. 

Zimmer, Keller & Calvert 

Chrysler Corp. (Marine & Industrial 
division, Amplex division) 

Zimmer McClaskey Advertising 

Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. 
(Brown-Forman Industries) 

Reynolds Metals Co. (sales promotion, 

direct mail) 


(Remington Rand 


MICHIGAN 


Cereal Food. * 
Capital of the World 


CONSISTENT COLOR ADVERTISING 
HAS BOOMED STROH’S SALES! 


“Our Stroh's beer sales have been going up and up. We are convinced that 
. Stroh's year ‘round schedule of color advertising in the Enquirer and News, 
is largely responsible for these gains. The Stroh s ads ore reaching a maxi- 
mum aumber of people, because just abuut everyone in our sales territory 
reads the Enquirer and News.” 


W. “Pat"’ Pattison 


Pattison 


Distributors, Inc. 


Battle Creek, Mich 


ENQUIRER 


Member of Federated Publicdtions . 


} 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
SAW VER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY 


‘> NEWS 


3) 


WGA, NBC Settle Suit 

An out-of-court settlement has 
been reached in the Writers Guild 
of America’s damage suit against 
National Broadcasting Co. At the 
‘Same time, the- guild agreed to 
withdraw the unfair labor practice 
charge it had filed against NBC 
with the National Labor Relations 
Board, Both the suit and the NLRB 
complaint were -based on_ the 
guild’s contention that NEC paid to 
enroll news writers in the National 
Assn. of Broadcast Engineers & 
Technicians, without their knowl- 
edge or consent, during the Dem- 
ocratic convention in Chicago. 


‘Ulcer Promoters’ Available 

A wry little booklet, “Ulcer Pro- 
moters,” has been made available 
to other sufferers in the agency 
business by Jay Gabriel Bumberg 
Associates, 8 E. 48th St., New York. 
The 16-page collection of essays 
covers “pet peeves, gripes and 
groans, trials and tribulations—of, 
by and for that field of public 
presentation—at “ the  srmall-but- 
gréwing agency level.” Single 
copies are 40¢ each. 


people, etc... 


If you want to saturate 

_ the mass market by 
direct mail, Lemarge has 
the men, machines, 


methods and moxie. 
SS 
ghee ae in 
THE COMPLETE 
arene SERVICE \ 


/ Market Research \ 
/ Mailing Lists \ 
Multigraphing 
| imprinting 
| Cutting & Folding 
| Copy & Art 
Mechanical & Hand 
| Inserting 
Addressing 
| Terminal Sorting. 


Scheduling & Stock 
Control 


— oe ee ee 


\ Any questions? Just ask / 
the right people. Ask 


417 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


HArzison 7-1039 
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The Voice of the Advertiser 


This department is a reader’s forum. Letters are welcome 


Less Criticism, More Cooperation Suggested 
by Borton in Analysis of Advertising Education 


To the Editor: Advertising edu- 
cation in the U. S. is often criti- 
cized—most often by advertising 
practitioners, occasionally by an 
advertising educator. Too few 
teachers with actual advertising 
experience; too much theory; too 
little agreement on what should 
be taught and how; too few good 
students preparing for advertising 
—these are some of the criticisms 
loudly offered. 

Some argue we should establish 
a special advertising college; some 
favor special advertising degrees in 
our present institutions; there are 
pleas for more technical advertis- 
ing courses while others urge few- 
er “trade courses” and more liberal 


25.8% 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA'S 


DRUG SALES 


AMOUNTING TO 


$13,338,000. 


are in the COMPACT 


{. in SOUTH 
eSSi CAROLINA 


Total Retail Sales, and sales of 
Food, General Merchandise, 
Apparel, Furniture, Drugs, 
Autos, etc. are greater in the 
Greenville market of 510,320 
people than in any other mar- 
ket in S. C. By every accurate 
measurement, Greenville is 
your first market in South 
Carolina. 


Write us or WARD-GRIFFITH for 
information and for assistance in 


selling your products in the 
Greenville Market. 


from SALES MANAGEMENT 


arts. Seemingly, nearly everyone 
in advertising is ready with a crit- 
icism or suggestion. It seems fash- 
ionable right now to find fault. 

Of course, there are some defects 
in our formal advertising teaching. 
But, so far as I can learn, wa can 
well be proud of our system even 
as it is. And everyone concerned, 
particularly the teacher, is trying 
to improve it. 

In most other countries, there is 
no formal teaching of advertising 
and the only way to learn is slow- 
ly and tediously on the job. In a 
few countries, the advertising asso- 
ciations are trying through -cor- 
respondence courses and examina- 
tions to inculcate at least the fun- 
damentals. Almost nowhere in the 


world outside the U.S. do institu- 
tions of higher learning offer com- 
plete training curricula in adver- 
tising. 

Yet in the U. S., over 800 
colleges and universities offer 
6,728 degree-credit courses cover- 
ing 403,000 semester hours in ad- 
vertising and marketing, plus, in 
some cases, evening or day courses 
without degree credit. Behind these 
specialized courses are the broad 
background courses in economics, 
psychology, literature, English, etc., 
which the advertising major must 
take before graduation. No narrow 
technician he, but a broadly edu- 
cated, all around man ready to 
produce quickly on the job and to 
go on to leadership. 

What shortcomings exist in our 
advertising training are more 
largely due to us in advertising 
than to the teachers or schools. 

We cannot always agree on what 
we wish or expect of the advertis- 
ing graduate coming to us for a 
job. Some of us (usually the small- 
er employers) want him technical- 
ly trained so he can start producing 
immediately, while the big agency 
or advertiser is often able and 
willing to train him on the job and 
asks that he be broadly educated 
and given only the basics of ad- 
vertising and marketing. Yet the 
school must reconcile these two 
viewpoints in its training and that 
is a problem. 


We often complain that the 
teachers lack practical experience 
in advertising, but the various as- 
sociations (like NAEA, Four A’s, 
or AFA) which try to promote 
summer internships for these 
teachers so they will have more 
experience, find it difficult to get 
companies to cooperate. Teachers 
are crying for teaching aids such 
as detailed case studies. Many of 
them would like to follow the ex- 
ample of a few institutions and 
place their students as on-the-job 
internes at intervals during their 
courses. 

We moan that too few students 
are preparing for advertising, but 
we make it very difficult for the 
graduate to get a job with us... 
“he hasn’t had any experience.” 

Despite these problems, we are 
making steady progress in our edu- 
cational training situation, due 
mainly to the attitude of the teach- 
ers and schools. I know scores of 
these professors and I find them 
almost universally devoted and 
skilful. They are striving constant- 
ly to be better informed about 
practical developments. Many of 
them have come from good adver- 
tising jobs, others turn down such 
jobs to remain teachers. Maybe ad- 
vertising education would be bet- 
ter if we advertisi practitioners 
offered them less criticism and 
more cooperation. 

Eton G. Borton, 

President, Advertising Federa- 

tion of America, New York. 

6 e 
Lomo Keeps in Touch 
with Admen Linguists 

To the Edi‘or: It seems that my 
article on grammar stirred up 
quite a hornet’s nest. But then, 
again, it may be that this flurry 
of letters only goes to prove that 
the article was quite widely read. 
Quite a few of those who wrote in 
seem to have caught the boo-boo 
I purposely introduced, which ap- 
pears to justify its inclusion. 
However, please don’t make me 
shoulder the blame for your own 
typos. If you will check my origi- 
nal copy, you will find that all 
throughout it spells linguistic or 
linguistically properly with a G. 
The substitution of a Q was done 


by your linotypist and missed by 


Advertising Age, December 31, 1956 


your proofreader. 

With regard to the objection 
about the use of the article before 
the expression “hoi polloi,” I re- 
ceived a letter from a member of 
the staff of McCann-Erickson in 
San Francisco, a copy of which I 
enclose herewith. I also include 
a copy of my reply to that gentle- 
man, since it will serve as a reply 
as well to the letter from Allen 
Glasser, published in “The Voice” 
in the Dec. 10 AA, which takes 
exception to this same use of the 
article with the expression “hoi 
polloi.”’ 

I want to thank you, too, for 
publishing my letter explaining 
how the error in Latin came to be 
included in the article. It also 
served to ferret out quite a num- 
ber of Latin scholars in the adver- 
tising ga—Whoa ! ! ! the advertis- 
ing business. 

ALFonso Lomo, 

Lomo Consulting’ Service, 

Goldens Bridge, N. Y. 


‘City Magazine’ Reference 
by Wallach Is Cleared Up 

To the Editor: We looked for a 
statement in your Dec. 3 issue from 
Philip Wallach. 

On Tuesday, Nov. 27, Mr. Wal- 
lach telephoned your Mr. Borden 
in the presence of our William 
Brodhead, in New York, and told 
him that an injustice had been 
done to regional purchasing mag- 
azines as the story appeared in the 
Nov. 26 issue of ADVERTISING AGE. 
Mr. Wallach’s assistant, Mr. Park- 
inson, was present also. 

Specifically, Mr. Wallach ad- 
mitted that the “city magazine” 
referred to wag positively not a 
purchasing magazine. 

Since ADVERTISING AGE so care- 
fully absolved both Purchasing 
and Purchasing News, we feel that 
both you and . Wallach will 
want to rectify this injury to re- 
gional purchasing magazines. 

For the record, the various re- 
gional purchasing magazines are 
organized as Associated Purchasing 
Publications. This group disclaims 
the charges Mr. Wallach has made 
as without foundation. In fact, if 
they were true, we would be pre- 
pared to discipline any guilty 
party. 

While we think it is possible that 
some naive purchasing agent has 
on some occasion suggested that 
some advertiser use his book, we 
believe this was done out of ignor- 
ance and that such an instance 
would be rare indeed. 

R. R. RICKER, 

Chairman, Associated Pur- 

chasing Publications, Cleve- 

land. 

AA received no communication 
on this subject from Mr. Wallach, 
who castigated the sales practices 
of “regional purchasing magazines” 
in his talk. As far as the “city mag- 
azine” is concerned, we are glad to 
clear up any misconception. 


Programs Include Many 
Services, Storz Head Says 

To the Editor: First of all, may 
I commend you for devoting a con- 
siderable portion of your Dec. 10 
issue to the broadcasting industry, 
and thank you for the references 
you made to the Storz stations. 

At the same time, we seriously 
object to being described as “juke 
box” stations, a phrase invented by 
competitors of successful indepen- 
dent radio stations offering mod- 
ern, entertaining and informative 
listening which today’s radio audi- 
ences have found much to their 
liking. It is no more apt a descrip- 
tion of us than if we referred to 
tompetitive stations using network 
programming as “soap opera ma- 
chines”; or “do nothing special- 
ists.” 

Furthermore, it is simply not 
true that we indulged in “an orgy 
of audience buying ... in Minneap- 
olis.” It is a fact that in what we 
felt was a proper ratio to the over- 


all broadcast day, we engaged in 
several contests and _ so-called 
“give-away” programs simply as a 
small part of a very much larger 
and continuing promotion of our 
station WDGY in Minneapolis. It is 
particularly significant that we 
have long since discontinued all 
such “give-away” programs at all 
of our statjons, and our audiences 
have conta to grow every- 
where. T most revealing and 
most recent example of this suc- 
cess has been in Miami, where 
WQAM vaulted into first place in 
audience in approximately 90 days 
without the use of a single so- 
called “give-away” contest. The 
theory that contests “buy audi- 
ences” has been exploded once and 
for all by our WQAM experience 
in Miami. As a further interesting 
footnote, some of, our competitors 
in Minneapolis and the other cities 
are still running various “give- 
away” contests and are generally 
not succeeding in gaining audience. 

We are convinced that the size 
of a station’s audience closely par- 
allels the entertainment value of 
the programming content offered 
and the over-all service provided 
to the station’s listening area. As 
an organization, we concentrate 
much of our time and energy in 
trying to assure maximum audi- 
ence appeal in everything we do. 

As you undoubtedly know, the 
programming content of our sta- 
tions includes many features and 
services other than the playing of 
popular music. These include a 
large number of newscasts and 
special events, carefully selected 
religious programs, some agricul- 
tural features, a private weather 
service, as well as numerous other 
public service features of every 
type and description. Our over-all 
programming is designed not only 
to attract and entertain, but to in- 
form and to serve our vast and 
growing listening audiences. 

At times, it seems that nobody 
likes our programming but the lis- — 
teners. 

Topp StTorz, 

President, The Storz Stations, 

Omaha. 


Aluminum Reflects Heat 

To the Editor: There’s a blunder 
in ADVERTISING AGE for Nov. 19, 
1956, Page 112 (see enclosed), and 
I wonder whether you made it or 
whether it was incorporated in 
the release which was sent you. 
Please tell me. 

Aluminum is a bad radiator of 
heat. That’s one reason why it’s 
used for insulation. Its emissivity 
—measure of the rate at which 
heat is radiated—is only 2% to 
5%. If you want the radiators in 
your home to give less heat, paint 
them with aluminum paint! Alu- 
minum reflects heat rays. Heat 
rays which strike an aluminum 
surface are thrown back at the 
rate of 95% to 98%. 

Infra Insulation (our client), 
which incorporates the scientific 
properties of aluminum in retard- 
ing heat flow and vapor flow, is 
the largest selling insulation of its 
kind. The way Infra Insulation is 
advertised is to spread the facts 
about heat flow in ads and in 
literature. You will be interested 
in the table and the excerpt from 
“Heat Flow by Radiation in 
Buildings, Simplified Physics.” 
This is a brochure written by 
Alexander Schwartz, lecturer and 
authority on heat flow and vapor 
flow, and president of Infra Insu- 
lation Inc. 

Under separate cover, I am 
sending you a complete copy of 
the booklet. 


JOEL LIFFLANDER, 
Picard-Marvin Inc. New 
York. 

AA’s story referred to “heat- 
radiating aluminum foil walls,” 
when it more properly should 
have called them “heat-reflect- 
ing.” In reflecting heat they radi- 
ate it. 
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‘PI’ Foundation 
Now in Doubt: May 
Reorganize Company 


New York, Dec. 27—Proposals 
announced last fall (AA, Oct. 
1) for a non-profit advertising 
foundation to take over Printers’ 
Ink will not materialize as origi- 
nally conceived, AA learned this 
week. 

Although Richard W. Lawrence 
Jr., president and major stock- 
holder of Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Co., would neither confirm nor 
deny reports of a change in plans 
for the foundation, except to say 
that “an announcement will be 
made shortly,” it has been learned 
from sources outside the publish- 
ing company that the original idea 
of the foundation “has been killed.” 

Current plans, AA was told, call 
for a reorganization of the pub- 
lishing company. Mr. Lawrence, 
however, will continue as presi- 
dent and major stockholder. 

A grant from the company’s re- 
serve will be made to a still-to-be- 
organized non-profit foundation, 
which will be set up as a separate 
entity. In addition, AA was told, 
it is expected that the foundation 
will receive about 30% of the pub- 
lishing company’s stock, which is 
intended to assure the foundation 
a regular source of income. 


® An application for a certificate 
ef incorporation was filed Oct. 3, 
1956, on behalf of Printers Ink 
Foundation with the secretary of 
state of the state of New York at 
Albany. It was approved by the 
state supreme court. No applica- 
tion for an amended certificate has 
since been filed, or if it has, it has 
not been listed yet in Albany. 

Applicants who signed the origi- 
nal certificate included Robert E. 
Kenyon, former publisher of PI, 
who has since resigned to become 
president of Magazine Publishers 
Assn.; Richard W. Lawrence Jr.; 
Carroll J. Swan, managing editor 
of PI; J. S. Heilman, vp and treas- 
urer, and Eldridge Peterson, sec- 
tary of the publishing company, 
who was recently designated pub- 
lisher as well as editor of the mag- 
azine. 

The foundation, intended as a 
memorial to the early leaders 
of PI, John Irving Romer and 
Richard Wesley Lawrence, was 
described as having the following 
purposes: “To promote advertising 
as an art, to act as the social con- 
science of the industry, to further 
advertising education by providing 
scholarships, to carry on essential 
research for the betterment of ad- 
vertising and to publish books and 
monographs intended to improve 
the knowledge and skill of adver- 
tisers.” 


® These objectives have not been 
abandoned, it is reported, but it 
has been found difficult to set up 
the organization as originally con- 
ceived. Several men prominent in 
advertising and publishing, when 
asked to serve as trustees, are un- 
derstood to have asked to be ex- 
cused for various reasons. Some 
are reported to have been frankly 
opposed to the idea as “basically 
impractical.” 

Mr. Lawrence is expected to 
make an announcement shortly 
after the new year outlining his 
plans for both the foundation and 
PI. . 


CBS-TV May Up Rates for 
8-10 p.m. Time Slots 

CBS Television, New York, re- 
portedly will raise the rates for its 
two best evening hours, 8 to 10 
p.m., EST, by reclassifying the 
period as class AA time. Network 
executives have not confirmed 
these reports yet, but ad agencies 
expect to be notified of the change 
next month. Just how much of an 
increase this will mean remains 
to be seen. 


PARTICIPATION—Campbell Soup Co. will test in 10 markets its new 
Swanson TV Main Course, latest addition to the company’s frozen 
foods line. The packages consist of individual servings of meat, 
poultry or fish with but one vegetable. (Campbell research shows 
that the average housewife wants to participate in the meal prepa- 
ration, even with “convenience” foods.) Color ads, including a 
spread, in the gravure sections of major newspapers will be used. 
Tatham-Laird, Chicago, is the agency. 


WasurincTon, Dec. 26—Advertis- 
ing is providing an increased per- 
centage of the revenue of news- 
papers and periodicals, according 
to information released today from 
the 1954 Census of Manufactures. 

Detailed tabulations for the pub- 
lishing industry just completed by 
the Bureau of the Census, show ad- 
vertising revenue accounted for 
71% of newspaper receipts in 1954 
compared with 66% for 1947, the 
previous census year. Advertising 
provided 62% of the receipts of 
periodicals compared with 60% in 
the earlier census. 


® The census counted 8,646 news- 
papers but only 1,636 had 20 or 
more employes. New York had 561, 
including 124 with 20 or more em- 
ployes. California was second with 
555 but 143 had 20 or more em- 
ployes. Total value of shipments 
by newspapers was $3,091,000,000 
after allowing for cost of materials 
totaling $946,815,000. Value added 
by manufacture was $2,144,223,000. 
Capital expenditures by newspa- 


Ads Provided Higher Per Cent of Revenue to 
Publications in ‘54, Census Study Reveals 


pers in 1954 were reported to be 
$75,536,000. \ 


® The 2,045 periodicals in the cen- 
sus included 370 with 20 or more 
employes. New York had 577, in- 
cluding 140 with 20 or more 
employes, and Illinois had 257 in- 
cluding 59 with 20 employes. Ship- 
ments of periodical publishers 
were valued at $1,421,700,000 after 
allowing for materials costing 
$626,155,000. Value added by man- 
ufacture was $795,543,000. Peri- 
odical publishers reported capital 
expenditures of $14,542,000 in 1954, 
including $3,827,000 in New York 
and $3,411,000 in Ohio. 

Receipts from subscriptions and 
sales for periodicals totaled $515,- 
479,000, a 26% gain. Weekly peri- 
odicals with $145,423,000 had a 
35% increase, while monthly peri- 
odicals with $271,723,000 were u 
21%. 

Comparison of revenue sources 
of newspapers and periodicals for 
the census years of 1947 and 1954 
are as follows: 


$1.6 Billion in ‘55 
in Radio and TV: FCC 


(Continued from Page 1) 
$154,300,000 in commissions; to- 
day’s summary included; $212,200,- 
000 paid by advertisers as talent 
and production costs to organiza- 
tions which do not operate net- 
works and stations. 


s Summary figures for tv rushed 
into print last summer showed tv 
revenue of $744,700,000, up 25.6% 
from 1954. Results for radio of- 
ficially released today showed total 
revenues of $453,000,000, an in- 
crease of nine-tenths of one per 
cent. Combined radio and tv prof- 
its before federal taxes were $196,- 
200,000, 48.5% over 1954. Of this 
amount, tv profits were $150,200,- 
000, a 66.3% increase, while 1955 
radio profits were $46,000,000, a 
10% gain. 

While the sale of network radio 
time dropped to $64,100,000, down 
23.4%, sale of radio time to local 
advertisers hit $272,000,000, a 9.9% 
increase. National spot was $120,- 
000,000, a gain of four-tenths of 
one per cent. 


Seven national and regional! net- 


ALL NEWSPAPERS 

Revenue Source 1947 1954 % Increase 
INE ssa: cies nassininsseaniioriaatinend $1,192,411,000 $2,058,975.000 73 
Circulation 599,925,000 840,867,000 40 

, ALL PERIODICALS 

Advertising $ 612,457,000 $ 863,225,000 41 
Circulation 407,016,000 515,479,000 26 

ise works and their 19 owned radio 

Adverti Ts Sp ent stations had revenues of $78,300,- 


000, a drop of 11.6%, and profits of 
$5,900,000, down 28%. But 2,724 
other stations boosted revenues by 
3.9% to $375,000,000 and profits by 
18% to $40,000,000. * 


LeTourneau Not a Catholic 
Some copies of the Dec. 24 issue 
of AA mistakenly referred to R. G. 
LeTourneau as a “prominent Ro- 
man Catholic layman”’—an error 
which was caught during the press 
run and corrected in about half 
the copies. The story was about 
Mr. LeTourneau—who is active in 
Protestant church circles—request- 
ing that his name be removed from 
all LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co. 
equipment because of a beer and 
bathing beauty stunt in Peoria last 
summer. 4 


Wilson to Julius Kayser 

Kay Wilson, director of publicity 
and advertising for Simplicity Pat- 
tern Co. from 1945 until last April, 
has joined Julius Kayser & Co., 
New York, as publicity director for 
Kayser hosiery and gloves, “Lux- 
ite’ Kayser lingerie, Hcleproof 
hosiery for men and women, and 
Catalina swimsuits, sportswear and 
sweaters for women, men and 
children. 


‘Can't Wait’ 


2. “A tightening spiral of com- 
petitive media” and 

3. The time lag in the acquisi- 
tion of advertisers—which he said 
was normal, since advertisers 
were awaiting continued evidence 
of acceptance among readers. 

Despite a growth in circulation‘ 
guarantee and in pages of ad- 
vertising, Mr. Babcock said, “a 
realistic appraisal of the facts in 
hand reveals that we face three 
more years of heavy investment 
before the break-even point.” 


© Inadequate circulation appar- 
ently was not the reason for the 
decision to discontinue the publi- 
cation. The net paid guarantee 
had risen from 1,200,009 at the in- 
ception of the book to 2,000,000 
in 1956. Last summer Town Jour- 
nal introduced single-copy sales in 
IGA and Super-Valu stores. Sales 
have grown “nicely” and at pres- 
ent are around 85,000 monthly. 
Advertising revenue has failed 
to reflect the sustained growth in 
circulation. Advertising volume 
was 462.7 pages in 1954, a drop 
of 13 pages from the nine-month 
total for 1953. In 1955 volume in- 
creased to 479.9 pages, a gain of 
4% over 1954. Dollar volume in 
advertising failed to make com- 
mensurate gains with circulation. 
From $2,461,757 in 1954, the first 
full year of operation, ad volume 
rose to $2,686,611 in 1955. In 1956, 
despite an increase in the b&w 
page rate from $6,000 to $6,210, 
ad revenue climbed only $350,000 
—some 31 pages—to $3,039,731. 


® In spite of the growth of ad- 
vertising revenue, Mr. Babcock 
said, in the present competitive 
advertising market it is “almost 
impossible to give birth to a new 
magazine or resuscitate an old 
one. This might have been pos- 
sible 10 years ago, but not today.” 

He pointed out that, according 
to a recent Farm Journal Inc. 
survey, in 1947, out of every dol- 
lar spent for radio and magazines, 
the magazines got 72¢. In 1956, 
this figure had dropped to 58¢, 
because of the “driving wedge of 
tv eating into advertising dollars.” 


s Some 80% of the advertising in 
Town Journal was bought in com- 
bination with Farm Journal. The 
books together are referred to as 
the Countryside Unit. Though 
both books were bought as a pack- 
age, Mr. Babcock said, there is 
every reason to expect that pres- 
ent advertisers’ will continue to 
use Farm Journal. 

“We could have stood the cost 
of losing more money on Town 
Journal,” Mr. Babcock said, “but 
it would have weakened our abil- 
ity to do the things we have been 
doing with Farm Journal. This 
was one of the principal factors 
in relinquishing the new publica- 
tion.” a 


® He pointed out that Farm Jour- 
nal is enjoying the full flush of 
continued good health. In 1956, he 
said, gross advertising revenue of 
the publication would exceed 1955 
by $2,300,000—a total of $13,760,- 
000. Circulation has continued to 
advance, with the guarantee mov- 
ing from 2,650,000 in 1950, when 
advertising revenue was $8,300,000, 
to 2,850,000 in 1955, prior to the 
purchase of the Curtis property, 
and 3,400,000 in February, 1956. 
Pages carried have increased from 
1,164 in 1950 to 1,239 in 1956. 
Subscribers whose subscriptions 
to Town Journal have not expired 


by the February issue will be giv- 


for Ads; 
‘Town Journal’ Folds 


(Continued from Page 1) 
three factors, he said: 
1. Rising production costs, 


en the option of selecting from a 
list of publications in .exchange 
for the unexpired portion, or they 
may choose a cash refund. The 
ist has not been drawn up yet. 
Patrofis selecting Farm Journal 
“must live on, operate or own a 
farm,” Mr. Babcock said. 


® A company official said only 
some 40 of the company’s more 
than 500 employes will be with- 
out jobs, and they will be given 
severance pay and the necessary 
assistance in finding new jobs. 

The February issue of Town 
Journal will run 92 pages, Mr. 
Babcock said. He said he feels 
advertising volume for 1957 in the 
publication would have been up 
by 15%, but the company could 
not afford to wait out “the nat- 
ural time lag” necessary in ac- 
quiring additional advertisers. 

“Though we've lost an impor- 
tant baby,” Mr. Babcock said, “we 
still have a heavyweight in the 
ring, with the Farm Journal.” 


® Town Journal ig an outgrowth 
of The Pathfinder, which Farm 
Journal Inc. purchased in 1943 
from Emil Hurja’s Pathfinder 
Publishing Co., Washington. Path- 
finder, originally a weekly news 
publication directed at rural read- 
ers, was published by Farm Jour- 
nal and continued in its original 
format until 1953, when it was 
decided to entirely revamp the 
book to a family newsfeature 
magazine aimed at readers in 
small-town America—especially 
a in towns of 10,000 and un- 
er. 

In 1948, Farm Journal put on 
a notable promotion for Path- 
finder called “Know your own 
strength.” It was 
demonstrate the purchasing power 
of small towns and their sur- 
rounding trade areas in terms of 
Nationally advertised . merchan- 
dise. The promotion was started 
in Nampa, Idaho, and expanded 
to include Stroudsburg, Pa., and 
Webster City, Ia. 


@ Farm Journal purchased Coun- 
try Gentleman—Better Farming 
from Curtis Publishing Co. June 
5, 1955. The magazines’ town and 
country circulations were merged 
with those of the respective Farm 
Journal publications. The Curtis 
publication had an ABC circulation 
of 2,566,314. 

In July, 1955, the Federal Trade 
Commission started proceedings to 
bar the merger of the books. De- 


spite the FTC’s cailing the merger> 


a legal violation, the commission 
admitted a year later that it had 
become impossible to unscramble. 
The FTC made it clear, though, 
that it would continue to seek a 
pre-merger notification bill to ap- 
ply in the future. 


‘GRIT’ HAS RECORD YEAR 

WILLIAMspPorT, Pa., Dec. 27— 
Gilbert E. Whiteley, advertising 
manager of Grit, responded to news 
of the folding of Town Journal by 
announcing that Grit hit new rec- 
ords, both in circulation and adver- 
tising, during 1956. 

“Grit has had a record year in 
both respects for each of the past 
four years,” he said. “The small 
town market is far from dead. In 
fact, as far as we are concerned, we 
think it’s better than ever. Our 1956 
advertising income is up 15% in 
dollars and 8% in linage over last 
year for a new record.” 

Grit, one of the two remaining 
national publications in the small 
town market (the other is’ House- 
hold), sells by boy, with about 90% 
of its , 862,000 circulation on a 


single-copy basis, at 10¢. « 
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THE ADVERTISING MARKET PLACE 


Rates: $1.25 per line, minimum charge $5.00. Cash with order. Figure all cap 
lines (maximum—two) 30 letters and spaces per line; upper & lower case 40 per 
line. Add two lines for box number. Copy deadline, Chicago office, Wednesday 
ys preceding publication date. Display classified takes card rate of 
$16.50 per chem inch, and card discounts, size and frequency apply. 


noon 5 da 


HELP WANTED 


ANTE 
ASSISTANT EDITOR-A YOUNG WOMAN 
WHO LIVES ON NORTH SIDE OF CHI- 
CAGO OR NORTH SHORE TOWNS, WHO 
HAS A JOURNALISTIC DEGREE OR 
JOURNALISTIC EXPERIENCE OF FEW 
YEARS. REWRITING AND HANDLING 
EDITORIAL MATERIAL. FIVE DAYS A 


WEEK 
Box 9197, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Lllino# St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 
FOR ALL TYPES OF PLACEMENTS 
GEORGE WILLIAMS - PLACEMENTS 
209 8S. we St. Ha. 7-1991 Chicago 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Chemist—33 would itke to break into tech- 
nical writing, adv., or sales promotion. 
Willing to start as part-time or free-lance. 
Met. NYC 
Box 9196, ADVERTISING AGE 
48 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
CREATIVE LAYOUT & ART DIRECTION 
Fully exper. man with modern flair seeks 
perm. or free lance spot in Chgo. agency. 
Box 9191, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
PM AN EDITOR'S WRITER because I've 
been an editor for A years. I'm looking for 
a pr. job where I can develop food and 


BD AGENCY WANTS MAN 
with MACHINE Le BACKGROUND 
Chicago Ad Agency will add one more ac- 
count manager to its staff. If you have 
— oe tool experience . as an ad man- 
agency man or ¢Aitorial writer . 
= like to talk to you. Good starting 
salary and bonus. Potential to make the 
move worthwhile. Write (briefly). 
Box 9198, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Ulinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Farm Implement News of Chicago has an 
opening for an assistant editor. A ferm or 
farm equipment background is preferred 
but not essential. For interview send resu- 
rr “ salary require- 
ments. Address: . Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois 
TOE MAERET 


CREATIVE. TALENT 
ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 
MOLENE An 3-4424 
Bankers Bidg. Chicago 3. 

8 ° . 

We need an aggressive alert young man 
who can step into more responsibility 
very shortly. He should have two or three 
years experience in industrial advertising 
and should know ugh about produc- 
tion, copy, exhibits, and direct mail to 
work with phy or | = a. 

Salary to $6,000. rite giving complete 
information on a age, experience 

ted in v’- 


Box 
200 E. THinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
Fine, Fast, Fairly Priced Photography 


pics 


photographers 
DEARBORN 2-1062 
167 WN. LASALLE, CHICAGO ‘unos 


COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL 


PUBLICITY 
CONVENTION 


The Midwest's 
outstanding placement 
service for Adv. - Art & 


appointment only 


>| Chicago opportunity. Do copy for all me- 


features on a full time or free 


lance —_. 
x 9200/ ADVERTISING AGE 
200 = "“indis St., Chicago 11, Dlinois 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
Highiy-regarded, creative chap wants new 


dia, layouts, plans, contact national con- 
sumer accounts. Personable. Public speak- 
Sia New busipess getter. Have account. 
000. 
Box 9201, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


EDITOR, with magazine, newspaper back- 
ground would like position with magazine, 
company or association. ienced in 


producing 16mm low-budget color movies, 

public relations; know agency operation. 
Box 9202, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Mlinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


REPRESENTATIVES AVAILABLE 


Young, poised and highly creative repre- 
ive seeks p Will complete- 
ly cover N.Y.C. “and north east. Excellent 
producing record. Offering tep agency and 
company contacts, energy and ambition. 
Box 9166, ADVERTISING AGE 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UNTING SER CE 
(Chicage area) 
Monthly = kkeeping - Taxes 


ments 
Miss Lee 


A 


WEbster 9-2781 


Elvis: If your agency has a client that 
packs a free flowing, dry solid, con- 
. We Nave just per- 


quantities with each pour. 
simple gadget that costs a fraction 
of a cent. Adds up to a gal ring 
the right amount of cereal, 
etc., automatically. Might make you 


first. Call, 
United States Metered Conta.ner 
sk ¢ _ Madison Ave., New oan 


allied fields. 
wt. ee y-ray “7 


Ceawal €3470 
J | 


BOX 387 


ASSISTANT ADVERTISING MANAGER 


(Growth opportunity for expanding major appliance firm) 

Leading Midwest major appliance firm needs strong advertising- 

- promotional assistant ad manager to develop sales-producing ideas 
and materials as well as direct other creative people. Opportunity 
to shine in areas of: point-of sale, dealer sales aids, promotional 
events, etc. Will shoulder many executive responsibilities for 
budget development too. If you have ever merchandised appliances, 
so much the better. This is an outstanding opportunity. Write full 
details: age, salary requirements, etc. 


ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicage 11, Illinois 


This Week In Washington .. . 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
Washington Editer 


WasHincTon, Dec. 27—Figures 
published by the Internal Revenue 
Service this week showing corpo- 
ration receipts and income for nine 
major lines of activity for 1954, 
may be too general for most pur- 
poses. But they are symbolic of a 
change which eventually may lead 
to improved coverage and timeli- 


New Speed Adds Value to Tax Data 


ness in many of the government’s 
yong important benchmark statis- 

cs. 

As an example of the potential 
usefulness of tax data, ADVERTIS- 
InG AGE for a number of years has 
used Internal Revenue informa- 
tion to show the volume and ratio 
of advertising expenditures for 
scores: of industries. Within the 
government there are many quali- 
fied analysts who say tax statis- 
tics could be invaluable as a basis 


MARKETING OR SALES 
PROMOTION MGR. 
Available on Feb. Ist 
Now employed by one of the na- 
tion’s largest companies. Desires 
relocation. Twenty years experi- 
— in 4 te detergent, chemical 

ustry consumer products thru 
grocery channels. Married. AB 
Now make $14,000 yr. = 
consider io or Com 
x 38h, Adzertaing . 
200 OE I tilignis St., Chicago 1 


for improving many existing busi- 
ness reports. For example, there 
is one proposal which visualizes, 
in effect, a bob-tailed census of 
business and manufactures worked 
out annually from data collected 
by the tax and census people. 

The hitch has been timeliness. 
Because statistics are a by-product 
activity, Internal Revenue’s re- 
ports have always been four or 
five years late. 


Our 45th Year 


Print 
al = an ind ustrial to 15.008 
ARTIST, small city $9,500 
LAYOUT. art a Say Bh aee 


Small ry ae 
STUDIO ART DIR. (2) Sftbeat 7,200 


GLADER CORPORATION 
Dent Agency’s Agency 
nm Harris, ry ca Vv. 
110 S°D Dearborn 6-5353 Chicago 


s Now, however; the Internal 
Revenue Service “owns” one- 
fourth of a Univac machine (the 
other three-fourths belongs to the 
Census Bureau). The summary 
figures published this week are 
an example of the speed-up which 
this makes possible. 

In the foreseeable future, Inter- 


nal Revenue Service expects that 


ASSISTANT 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Recognized institute in indus- 
trial advertising and market re- 
search seeks assistant managing 
director, 25-30 years, to handle 
client relations, promotion, pro- 
gramming. Publicity and adver- 
tising experience important; 
salary open. N.Y.C. vicinity. 
Reply Box 385 Advertising Age, 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


ARTISTS 


An excellent opportunity now 
exists within the Audio Visual 
Group of our Sales Department 
for one layout artist and one 
illustrator. Positions will consist 
of working in color, reproduc- 
ing art in sound color 
films as visual aids and other 
idea transmi‘ting art forms. 
Men interested in full-time spe- 
cialized positions offering pleas- 
ant working conditions and op- 
portunities for advancement are 
invited to send a résumé of 
qualifications to Mr. R. R. Haar- 
low, Professional Employment 
Co-ordinator. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
Peoria, Illinois 


detailed breakdowns of the kind 
that have been used by ApveEatis- 
ING AGE, can béfcompleted within 
18 months after tax forms are all 
in. (Since forms trickle’ in 
throughout the first six months of 
the year, this really means two 
years after the calendar year 
ends.) 
- a oO 
Billings Aren’t ‘Receipts’: Like 
all statistics, Internal Revenue fig- 
ures must be used with care. For 
the advertising business, for ex- 
ample, reliance on gross receipts 
as reported by the tax collector 
would lead to some perplexing 
conclusions. 
According to tax figures now 
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seems to be the procedural. In- 
dustry people think additives 
should be legal unless FDA can 
prove they are unsafe. But FDA’s 
chief, George Larrick, says he 
lacks resources to test all the new 
products that are introduced and 
insists that the burden of proof 
be on the manufacturer, just as 
it is for companies which develop 
new drugs. 
a & 

Summerfield’s Determinate 
Term: When Congress reassembles 
next month, at least one member 
of the President’s cabinet must 
submit to re-confirmation. That 
member is Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield, whose term 
expires Feb. 20. For some unknown 
reason, the law specifies that the 
postmaster general shall serve “for 
and during the term of the Presi- 
dent by whom he is appointed and 
for one month thereafter.” Other 
cabinet officers serve “at the 
pleasure” of the President. 


Coming 
Conventions 


*Indicates first listing in this column. 
Jan. 4-5, 1957. Midwestern Advertising 
Agency Netwerk, Furniture Club of 
America, Chicago. 

Jan. 18-20, 1957. Advertising Assn. of 
the West, midwinter conference, Miramar 
Hotel, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Jan. 20-23, 1957. Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Feb. 1-3, 1957. Eastern Intercity Con- 
ference of Women’s Advertising Clubs, 
Baltimore. 

Feb. 6, 1957. Pub- 
lications, annual Midwest Conference, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

*Feb. 13, 1957. Charlotte Advertising and 
Marketing Institute, Barringer Hotel, 


Charlotte, N.C. 

digg. 18 1957. Midwest Newspaper 
Ad g@ Executives Assn., semi-annual 
meeting, Hote] President, Kansas City, Mu. 
Feb. 22-23, 1957. Northwest Daily Press 
Assn., 38th annual meeting, Radisson Ho- 
tel, Minneapolis. 

March 7, 1957. Associated Business Pub- 


A jated Pauei 
a 


lications, annual eastern conference, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 
March 13-15, 1957. Assn. of National 


Advertisers, spring meeting, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 

March 22-31, 1957. International Photo- 
gtaphic exposition, National Guard Ar- 


available, slightly over 5,000 ad- 
vertising “services” reported $1,- 
584,000,000 of receipts for 1953. 
But the Census Bureau report for 
1954 showed 5,000 advertising 
agencies with receipts of $3,218,- 
000,000. 

The difference, so far as anyone 
can tell, stems from the concept of 
“receipts” used by agencies in re- 
porting to the tax collector. In 
some instances they reported net 
billings. In others they reported 
only the commissions they re- 
tained. The Census Bureau tried 
to avoid that kind of confusion by 
specifying that agencies should. 
report “billings” rather than com- 
missions. 


erin 
ing plans and budgets). 


erably with some marketing 


New Marketin 


Our oe staff is not large enough to 
take on the responsibility for the introduc- 
tion of a new product (responsibility cov- 
naming, packaging, consumer and 
market research, sales promotion, advertis- 


We are looking for about six men, pref- 


either on the client or agency side. 


for 


g Group 


World Famous Manufacturer 


Service, or in other positions that they can 
accept responsibility very rapidly 


Location is in the Midwest. 
Applicants must be college graduates, 


under 29, and draft exempt. Please give 


details (includi 
experience— your first letter. 


How- 


salary requirements) in 


ll replies will be handled 


in confidence, and no contacts will be made 


Food Additive Control: Judging 
by the amount of advance pres- 
sure that is being exerted, 1957 


until we have your permission. Box 386, 
ADVERTISING AGE, 200 E. Illinois St.. 
Chicago 11, ill. 


ever, since we are planning for the future, 
we will definitely consider inexperienced 
men who have demonstrated in college 
Z 


= 


may be the decisive year for the 
long-debated bill giving the Food 
& Drug Administration tight con- 
trol over the use of preservatives 
and other chemical additives in 
food. 

As it now stands, additives may 
be used without securing govern- 
ment approval so long as the na- 
ture of the additive is disclosed 
on the label. For a number of 
years, Food & Drug Administra- 
tion has pressed unsuccessfully for 


additives must not be used until 
manufacturers can prove they are 
safe. 

Because of a number of recent 
court decisions giving FDA more 
authority in this field under exist- 
ing law, most manufacturers are 
inclined to end the deadlock by 
going along on a law specifying 
the kind of contro] that should be 
exercised. 


Executives Assn., Grand Hotel, 
Island, Mich. 


a law which would specify that] netroit. 


the West. 
waiian Village, 


mory, Washington, D. C. 

April 10-12, 1957. Point-of-Purchase Ad- 
vertising te, 11th 1 symposium 
and exhibit, Palmer House, Chicago. 
April 13-19, 1957. National Business Pub- 
lications, spring meeting, Americana Hotel, 
Bal Harbor, Fila. 

April 25-27, 1957. American Assn. of 
Advertising Agencies, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

April 25-27, 1957. Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, Fifth District, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

April 25-27, 1957. Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, Ninth District, Hotel 
Mayfair, Sioux City, Ia. 

May 2-3, 1957. International Advertising 
Assn., New York. 

May 5-7, 1957. Magazine Publishers 
Assn., The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

May 12-15, 1957. National Newspaper 
Promotion Assn., Jung Hotel, New Or- 
leans. 

*May 16, 1957. Fourth annual advertising 
conference, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

May 16-18, 1957. Southwestern Assn. of 
Advertising Agencies, Galveston, Tex. 
May 26-29, 1957. Associated Business 
Publications, annual spring conference, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

June 8, 1957. Advertising Federation of 
America, Fourth District, Hotel Fontaine- 
bleau, Miami Beach. 

June 9-12, 1957. National Industrial Ad- 


vertisers Assn., 35th annual conference. 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 


June 9-13, 1957. Advertising Federation 


of America, 53rd annual convention, Hote! 
Fontainebleau, Miami Beach. 


June 16-19, 1957. Newspaper Advertising 
Mackinac 


June 19-21, 1957. American Marketing 
Assn., national convention, Hotel Statler. 


June 24-28, 1957. Advertising - Assn. of 
54th 


Honolulu. 
1957. Outdoor Advertising 


Nov. 10-15, 


Assn. of America, annual convention, Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans. 


Young Appoints Shuster 


Ted M. Shuster, formerly with 
NBC, has been appointed to the 
sales staff of Young Television 
Corp., New York, station represen- 
tative. 


* 


The big stumbling block now 
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Drys Protest 


Pabst Zoo Push, 
But Sales Zoom 


No ‘Tainted’ Money for 
Beasts, Say Birmingham 
Zz Drys; Drive Whispers on 


BIRMINGHAM, Dec. 26—There is 
some speculation here as to wheth- 
er the city will accept a donation 
from the Pabst Brewing Co. for 
the building of an animal house 
in Lane Park Zoo. 

A hornet’s nest was stirred up 
here two months ago when various 
church and temperance groups dis- 
covered that Pabst was setting 
aside 1¢ for every can and bottle 
of Blue Ribbon sold in Jefferson 
County—the accumulated funds to 
be given to the city for the animal 
house at the end of the year. 

Those opposing the Pabst plan 
were further incensed by the en- 
dorsement of the plan by Mayor 
James W. Morgan and by some ad- 
vertising by the brewing company 
which announced the company’s 
participation in the fund raising 
project. 


® The story starts several months 
ago, when Mayor Morgan learned 
that Pabst had donated an ele- 
phant to the Milwaukee zoo and 
that the company had shown inter- 
est in making a similar gift to the 
zoo here. \ 

Mayor Morgan went to Chicago 
and met Marshall Lachner,, Pabst 
president, and other company offi- 
cials. Mr. Lachner gave the mayor 
a check for $3,700, with which to 
buy an elephant. He also told May- 
or Morgan about the 1¢ plan which 
would be in effect between Oct. 
15 and Dec. 31. 

The mayor returned home and 
called a meeting of all beer licen- 
sees in Jefferson County at city 
hall. Mayor Morgan explained the 
Pabst offer and urged all the licen- 
sees to cooperate. They indicated 
that they liked the plan and 
pledged to sell more Blue Ribbon. 

The Pabst advertising campaign 
broke in local newspapers, tele- 
vision, radio and outdoor plants, 
announcing its participation in the 
animal house project. Then the 
storm broke. 

The mayor \as visited by min- 
isterial and temperance groups. 
They demanded that the city re- 
ject any funds from a brewer, and 
that Pabst ads make no reference 
to the zoo. 

The harassed mayor asked 
Pabst to stop any reference to 
the zoo in its advertising. The 
company complied, but announced 
simultaneously that it would con- 
tinue to set aside 1¢ for every can- 
bottle sold, and that the money 
would be given to the zoo or any 
other charitable organization at 
the end of this year. 


® All citizens here did not agree 
with the church and temperance 
groups. Many felt that the Pabst 
offer was a generous one. A lively 
battle raged for several weeks in 
the newspapers and on radio shows 
about the pros and cons of accept- 
ing money from a brewer. 

Pabst has continued advertising 
in this market without specifically 
referring to the zoo. However, the 
company has been running small 
one-column ads in the local news- 
papers featuring animals doing 
various human chores. 

Last week, Pabst ran 1,000-line 
ads in the News and Post-Herald 
which said, in part, “Thanks for 
making Pabst sales ZOOmmm in 
Birmingham.” A leaping kangaroo 
was featured. 

Despite all the wrangling, or be- 
cause of it, sales of Pabst Blue 
Ribbon have been excellent. Andy 


1956 é 


TO ZOO OR NOT TO 2Z00—Pabst Brewing Co. ran the ad at right in 

Birmingham newspapers announcing that it was setting aside 1¢ 

for every can or bottle sold to be donated to the city for an animal 

house. When civic groups complained about Pabst’s plan, the com- 

pany stopped referring to the plan, but the ad at left, which ran 
this week, leaves little to the imagination. 


Talbot, Pabst public relations chief, 
told AA that the company has had 
a 35% sales increase since the 1¢ 
deal went into effect. 

“The fund probably will range 
between $10,000 dnd $12,000,” Mr. 
Talbot said. “If the city refuses the 
money, it will be given to some 
other worthy, local charity.” * 


Winchell Rips TV 
Ratings; Hints U.S. 
May Probe Services 


Los ANGELEs, Dec. 26—Continu- 
ing to blast at radio and tv ratings, 
Walter Winchell, appearing on 
“Unit 1” show on KTTV here last 
week, called ratings “phony myth- 
matics” and asserted there is the 
possibility of criminal] action 
against at least one rating service. 

He said he has been told docu- 
mentation is now being put togeth- 
er to prove programs and perform- 
ers have been hurt by juggled 
ratings. In his opinion the ratings 
can’t possibly get a true idea of 
what people are watching and lis- 
tening to. 

Without identifying the man, 
Mr. Winchell said a radio station 
owner in the South, “who is well 
known in the trade,” is preparing 
a lawsuit charging that a “deputy” 
of one of the rating services took 
money to put a certain station on 
top in his city. 

Saying, “I don’t remember who 
has the meters,’”’ Mr. Winchell as- 
serted he understands its ratings 
are based on one set in Portland, 
Ore., and two each in Omaha and 
Oklahoma City. “If the family 
with this set is not at home, does 
this mean no one is looking at tv 
in Portland?” he asked. 


= Mr. Winchell said he has talked 
with “three prominent senators” 
and considers there is the possibili- 
ty of a congressional committee 
inquiry into ratings. 

Taking another tack, he held up 
a page from a rating report made 
specially fur “the sponsor of a 
cowboy program.” This sponsor, he 
said, wanted to know how many 
children in New York City between 
the ages of four and 14 were 
watching his program. 

According to Mr. Winchell, the 
service reported 2,429,000 children 
in this group watching, whereas 
there are only \1,762,090 children 
in that age group in New York 
City. He asserted there are that 
many in the 4-14 group in the 
whole state of New York. 

Asked, “What happened with 
Old Gold?” Mr. Winchell said, 
“They fired the network, not our 
show.” He said Old Gold wanted 


a new time slot to try a “new mar- 
keting strategy.” 

“They gave me a treatment in- 
stead of a treat,” he cracked. * 


Alabama Dailies Set 


Phone News Service | 


Montcomery, ALA, Dec. 26—'| 
People in this city who prefer the 
latest, up to date local, national 
and world.news now dial a tele- 
phone number to keep abreast of 
things. 

Just two days ago, a new “dial- 
a-phone” news service was estab- 
lished by the jointly owned Mont- 
gomery Advertiser and the Ala- 
bama Journal. The new service 
will operate 24 hours daily, .ac- 
cording to R. F. Hudson Jr., pub- 
lisher. 

Recordings are made hourly in 
the newsroom of the Advertiser- 
Journal, with supplemental trans- 
missions as the news warrants 
them. " 

Indications are that the new 
service may compete favorably 
with radio here as the favorite 
spot news medium. Southern Bell 
Telephone Co. reported that calls 
were averaging more than 450 an 
hour. This number includes at- 
tempted as well as completed calls. 
This is believed to be the first 
time such a service has been of- 
fered. > 


Fenwal Uses ‘Aviation Week’ 

In a story on the advertising 
campaign of Fenwal Inc. in the Dec. 
10 ApverTisinc Ace, AA reported 
that Fenwal uses ads in Aeronauti- 
cal Engineering, Aviation Age and 
Aviation Week’s Buyers’ Guide. 
Actually Fenwal also used a heavy 
schedule (13 pages) in Aviation 
Week throughout 1956. 


‘TV Guide’ Names Weiss 

Lane Weiss, formerly mail order 
ad manager for Conde-Nast Pub- 
lications in the Los Angeles area, 
has been named advertising rep- 
resentative for the northern Cali- 
fornia edition of TV Guide. 


timonials, type faces, illustrations 
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7 ludicmation for Advertisers 


Household has just released its 
latest subscribers’ report, “Use and 
Brand Preference in Laundry 
Equipment and Cleaning Supplies 
(CPR 1170).” It covers washers, 
clothes dryers, electric steam irons, 
water heaters, water softeners, 
soaps, cleansers and detergents. 
Copies are available from Victor 
Hawkins, director of research, 
Capper Publications Inc., 912 Kan- 
sas Ave., Topeka. 


e The 1956 “Farm Magazine Cov- 
erage Book,” published annually 
by Farm & Ranch, has been issued. 
The book includes maps showing 
coverage of farms by states for 
every possible combination of the 
five major farm magazines. Cov- 
erage by the 32 state papers also 
is included. Copies are available 
without charge to advertisers and 
agencies from Farm & Ranch, 318 
Murffeesboro Rd., Nashville. 


e To aid manufacturers, their 
agencies and retailers in preparing 
drug product advertising copy, the 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune has 
prepared an eight-page booklet, 
“Drug and Medical Advertising 
Acceptability Standards.” Other 
than drug products, the standards 
apply to medical products, weight 
controls, hearing aids, eye glasses 
and hair and scalp treatments. 
Among points covered are “cure” 
claims, objectionable wording, tes- 


andthe functions of the newspa- 
per’s medical advertising accept- 
ability committee. Copies are 
available on request to William A. 
Cordingley, national advertising 
manager, Minneapolis Star & Tri 
une, Minneapolis 15. 


e Chatelaine has just produced a 
47-page file folder with data on 
the Canadian market; 
status of Canadian women; holi- 
days, anniversaries and promotion- 
al dates for 1957; latest detailed 
circulation analysis of Chatelaine 
and other pertinent media data. It 
is available on request from K. L. 
Whelan, advertising manager, 
Chatelaine, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2. 


e@ Diesel Power has made avail- 
able a breakdown of nine major 
vertical industries in which diesel 
engines are used, in its 1957 mar- 
ket and media file. It gives engine 
production, number of engines in 
use and estimated repair, service 
and overhaul frequencies. The nine 
industries are highway transporta- 
tion; construction; railroads, ma- 
rine; municipal; general industry; 
petroleum, mining and agriculture. 
Free copies may be had by writ- 
ing Diesel Power, 80 Lincoln Ave., 
Stamford, Conn. 


e Florida hotels and motels now 
constitute the largest vacation and 
travel market, doing almost 17% 
of the nation’s total business and 
enjoying the most stable year- 
around pattern of business, accord- 
ing to the 1957 edition of “Basic 
Market Data” prepared by Room 
Service! Copies can be obtained 
from the magazine at P.O. Box 
6572, Coral Gables, Fla. 


e The 1957 “Accredited Home 


° 
ae 


Video View kinescopes rebroadcast 
qulla dae cal a as ee 
over and over again on ordinary 16mm 

‘ projector . ve. 
Commercials The enable client and agency 
r st Gah comaetiiies 


Write for the schedule of new 
VIDEO VIEWS, : 
7557 Sunset Bivd., Les Angeles, Collf, 


Newspapers Rate & Data Guide” 
will be available for distribution 
after Jan. 1, 1957. The 32-page 
book includes complete informa- 
tion—including rates, mechanical 
requirements, circulation method 
and area—of approximately 165 
urban and rural community news- 
papers in 22 states. All papers 
listed in the guide have submitted 
a sworn statement of the average 
circulation for the six months 
period prior to Sept. 30, 1956. To 
get on the mailing list to receive 
the 1957 guide, write to Eric Smith, 
executive director, Accredited 
Home Newspapers of America, 
1706 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6. ' 2 


Bavier Succeeds Kappes 

as A.M. of ‘Yachting’ 

Robert N. Bavier Jr., with 
Yachting, New York, since 1940, 
has been named advertising man- 
ager of the magazine. He succeeds 
Carl Kappes, formerly vp and ad 
manager, who resigned to open 
his 6wn business. 

Mr. Kappes has formed a marine 
marketing management company, 
Car] Kappes International Marine 
Sales, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 


Weiss & Geiler Names Daniels 

Weiss & Gelier, Chicago, has ap- 
pointed Zed Daniels account exec- 
utive on Purex Corp. products. Mr. 
Daniels formerly was product 
manager and assistant sales pro- 
motion manager of the Post cereals 
division of General Foods Corp. 
Robert Harris, a Weiss & Geller 


y}vp, continues as account director 


on Purex. 


economic | meee". 7s 


the station 
that made 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA’S 
NO. 1 
TV MARKET 
73.2% 


station share 
of sets... (ars) 


WSLS-TV 
CHANNEL {0 : 
ROANOKE, VA. 
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Bennheim 


Murison 


LAST STAND—Ten of Edward H. Weiss & Co.’s 12 stockholders are shown on their 18- 
year-old home grounds the day before the agency moved to new and bigger quarters. 
Edward H. Weiss, president, is shown at center with vps Jack Bard, Bernie Gross and 
Lee King. At right is Marvin Mann, vp and a founding member of the firm, in con- 


$5,300,000 Gain Puts Weiss Shop at 
Full Strength Year After Toni Loss 


(Continued from Page i) 
No. 1 client, Toni division of Gil- 
lette Co., in a complex maneuver 
which hasn’t yet been thoroughly 
aired. 

Whatever happened in the 
switch, one result was a new 
agency, North Advertising, dedi- 
cated almost exclusively to han- 
dling the big Weiss & Geller bloc 
of Toni business. Don Nathanson, 
a W&G vp, left to set up the new 
agency, 

For Weiss & Geller, the stagger- 
ing result was the loss of an ac- 
count which billed $6,500,000 in 10 
months of 55 and represented just 
‘under 50% of the agency’s $13,200,- 
000 in 1955 billings. At one blow, 
Weiss & Geller became a small 
agency instead of a middle-size 
one—but with far too much staff 
for its billings. ; 


= At this point comes the de- 
parture from a fairly routine, if 
painful, story of man-leaves-agen- 
cy-with-big-account. Agency Pres- 
ident Ed Weiss and the other top 
executives searched their souls 
rather extensively, decided to take 
a calculated risk and “stay big”: 
No agency services would be cur- 
tailed, no pay cuts made, nobody 
fired. 

In making good on the last point, 
the agency had the earnest cooper- 
ation of North Advertising, which 
was making virtually a blanket of- 
fer to W&G’s top executives and 
Toni hands. Nearly 50 people ac- 
cepted, cutting the Weiss & Geller 
staff down to fewer than 80. 

Both the New York and Los An- 
geles offices were transferred to 
North with the account, and their 
personnel went with them. From 
the home office went three brand 
account execs, three copywriters, 
a research man, two artists (since 
returned), a couple of media men, 
two account service men and a lot 
of clerica’ and secretarial help. 


® But of what Ed Weiss calls the 
agency’s “problem-solvers”—the 
key executives and department 
heads—oniy two men left: Mr. 
Nathansoj and George Gruenwald, 
creative director for Deep Magic 
lotion (now. North’s account super- 
visor on Toni). The rest took 
thought, and stayed put, including 
such Toni “naturals” as Bernie 
Gross, who was account supervisor 
on Toni, and Robert Harris, a 
founder and one-time sales mana- 
ger of Toni Co. 

Why? Ask the current roster of 
12 agency stockholders and you get 
a lot of answers. But they all seem 
to be emotional rather than eco- 
nomic in nature, based on a kind of 
clan or “team” loyalty. 

One executive, Lee King, crea- 

stive director, pointed out that most 
of the top-level team had been op- 


erating since before Toni arrived 
in the W&G shop in 1950, and still 
liked the idea. Ernie Stern, busi- 
ness manager, mentioned “inde- 
pendence,” noting that the Toni 
business was absorbing more and 
more of the agency’s effort anyhow. 


@ Whatever the reasons, the agen- 
cy found itself with a lot of high- 
priced talent on its hands, too much 
to stay “small and profitable.” So 
it went new-business hunting, with 
a vengeance. Not unnaturally, it 
aimed at the cosmetics field, where 
the Toni experience could be put to 
work. 

To his surprise, Ed Weiss found 
quick reward for his client-hunting 
efforts—chiefly, he told AA, be- 
cause “we had the people ready to 
go to work and do the job.” The 
very day after Toni left the agency, 
he pointed this out to Willard Gid- 
witz, president of Helene Curtis In- 
dustries—and emerged with some 
business. 

The Curtis business, it’s admit- 
ted, was pretty much a bird in the 
bush. It consisted of a declining 
$500,000 account (Lanolin Discov- 
ery) and a promising new one not 
yet active (Enden). A week later 
came another agonizing decision 
for a “hungry” agency when anoth- 
er cosmetics company proffered a 
list of active accounts billing $3,- 
000,000 a year. 


# Again the agency took a risk, and 
stayed with Helene Curtis, as the 
better organized and “more prom- 
ising” of the two clients. The risk 
paid off: Enden shampoo’s intro- 
duction was a success and the 
agency was assigned the King’s 
Men line of toiletries when Curtis 
acquired it. 

When Curtis purchased Lenther- 
ic Inc., it assigned Tweed Soft Fra- 
grance shampoo to Weiss & Geller. 
In all, the new Curtis business 
meant $2,500,000 in billings to 
WEG in 1956. 

With the same argument that 
“the only priceless advertising in- 
gredient is people,” Mr. Weiss went 
to Purex Corp., aiready a client for 
its Old Dutch (now New Blue 
Dutch) cleanser. No doubt the 
agency’s share in revitalizing Old 
Dutch helped: The cleanser was in 
the process of jumping from a 4% 
toa 15% share of the national mar- 
ket. 


# Anyhow, in July Purex acquired 
Manhattan Soap Co. and Weiss & 
Geller acquired a new account. The 
Manhattan increment plus _ in- 
creased Old Dutch advertising 
meant an additional $1,000,000 in 
Purex billings this year. 

The agency added five other new 
accounts—Autopoint pens, Rolfs 
division of Amity Leather Goods 
Co., Perk Dog Food Co., Parker 


i. ee ae * 


Kalon industrial fasteners, and 
Corina cigars—while losing Hap- 
piness Tours and Holeproof hos- 
iery. Adding in the billing gains 
for others of its 20 clients, the 
agency figures it added $5,500,000 
in new billings—not enough to 
counter the Toni loss, but not far 
from it. 

According to Mr. Weiss, the 
agency will even show a good 
(though “sub-normal”) profit this 
year. Next year, as the new busi- 
ness makes itself felt, agency hands 
are expecting $15,000,000 in bill- 
ings, and profits enough for all. 

Generally a “hot” shop on new 
products, Weiss is counting on sev- 
eral of them next year, including 
a new Key line of wines for 
Mogen David, some Chateau-Fla- 
vored vodka for Beam 
Co. and Peak, a new all-beef mix 
for Perk Dog Food Co. 

This week, to put a head on the 
agenty’s cup of unforeseen joy, 
came word that James B. Beam’s 
Pin Bottle is returning to the shop 
after a year’s absence (see story 
on Page 37). 


® Meanwhile, paralleling the bill- 
ings and new business recovery 
story, there has been a considerable 
personnel expansion at Weiss & 
Geller, topped off by the ownership 
reorganization. The latter, inci- 


dentally, was no factor in keeping 
top agency brass around after the 
Toni withdrawal; it wasn’t even 
discussed, they told AA (with an 
air of “We had other things to wor- 
ry about’). 

However, the matter did come up 
soon afterward when Ed Weiss de- 
cided to cut his ownership down 
from 90% to 51%, seli the rest to 
11 other agency execs who form 
the core of Weiss & Geller “prob- 
lem-solvers” and include its nine 


vps. 


One of them—Marvin Mann— 
already owned some stock. Mr. 
Mann, a vp, agency secretary, 
radio-tv director and account su- 
pervisor, ranks with Mr. Weiss as 
one of the agency’s original mem- 
bers. In addition to supervising all 
network radio and tv operations, 
he has charge of a number of ac- 
counts, including Mogen David 
Wine Corp., which since the Toni 
defection has been the shop’s 
largest client. ; 


s The other 10 are new as agency 
partners, unless you except the 
exec vp, Irving Auspitz, who 
headed his own agency before 
joining Weiss & 

Geller back in 

1942. Generally, 

they are not new 

5 to W&G, though. 

An exception is 

Bob Harris, who 

came over from 

Toni only two 

years ago, is now 

vp and account 

supervisor on 

Irving Auspitz = Purex. 

At the other 
end of the scale are Bernie Gross, 
vp and account supervisor, first 
on Toni, now on Helene Curtis 
(10 years with the agency); Lee 
King, vp and creative director 
(also 10 years), and Byron Bonn- 
heim, vp and copy director (9 
years). 

Other stockholders include: Jack 
Bard, vp and media director (5 
years with the agency); Mary 
Jane Grunsfeld, director of moti- 
vation research since she left as 
research director of Chicago’s In- 
stitute for Psychoanalysis five 
years ago; Jerome Joss, vp, ac- 
count supervisor on Sealy mat- 
tresses and creative supervisor on 
Purex (4% years); Kenneth Mur- 


Carr, Adams ond Collier .. 
Corina Cigars 
Cromwell Paper 


Weiss & Geller Billings: 1955-1957 


New Or Increased 

1956 Billing 

$ 100,000 $ 100,000 
100,000 
260,000 
900,000 
100,000 

300,00 | 
50,000 
50,000 
2,500,000 
800,000 
400,000 
100,000 
100,000 
200,000 
2,200,000 
300,000 
100,000 
1,700,000 
50,000 
500,000 
1,300,000 


1957* 
$ 500,000 
100,000 
300,000 
1,000,000 
150,000 
250,000 
100,000 
50,000 
3,000,000 
800,000 
300,000 


200,000 
200,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
2,500,000 
200,000 


300,000 
2,500,000 
300,000 
500,000 
3,200,000 
50,000 
500,000 
1,200,000 


*Estimated by the agency. 


$12,050,000 $5,350,000 $15,100,000 


versation with two other vps, Bob Harris and Jerome Joss. At left, Byron Bonnheim, 
vp and copy director, mulls over ideas on wine selling with Ernest Stern, business 
manager, and Ken Murison, supervisor of industrigl accounts. The agency, formerly 
Weiss & Geller, has its eye on a big future. 


ison, vp and supervisor on indus- 
trial accounts (3% years), and 
Ernest Stern, treasurer and busi- 
mess manager (6% years). 


s Stock selling was only part of 
the new scheme of things at Weiss 
& Geller. With Toni gone, the 
agency looked toward a more 
“balanced” shop in which no one 
account dominated. It built a new 
staff around the idea, expanding 
as each new account came in. Er- 
nie Stern recalls this well—he 
drew up eight revised agency 
budgets during 1956. 

In the new budgets, copy and 
art got the attention. Market re- 
search and even so precious a 
commodity as motivation research 
(a Weiss “discovery”) had to wait 
their turn. 

Last year, Lee King, the 
agency’s art director, was made 
creative director responsible for 
both art and copy. This year, By- 
ron Bonnheim, previously a copy- 
writer and/ account exec, was 
made copy director, responsible to 
Mr. King. Since then, he has built 
up a nine-man staff engaged ex- 
clusively in writing. : 


® Copy and art liaison was, and 
is, close. For that matter, research 
and media analysis are also sup- 
posed to make “creative” contri- 
butions, the result often being an 
ideational melee with notions 
bouncing in all directions. An ex- 
ample is Old Dutch cleanser, on 
which everybody seems to have 
taken part, wrangling, scribbling, 
sketching and “problem-solving.” 

No one person gets credit for a 
“solution,” but the chaste maiden 
on the Old Dutch can will never 
be the same; neither, it is fer- 
vently expected, will Old Dutch 
sales. 

In all, Weiss figures it added 
about 50 people this year, more 
than equaling the loss to North 
Advertising, and bringing the staff 
up to 133 persons. The shop 
brought Sam Silverman over from 
Toni as director of marketing re- 
search, put Edward Kogan in 
charge of a newly-opened New 
York office, brought Hal Dickens 
in as merchandising director. and 
added several new account execs. 


® Having weathered a tumultuous 
year in a position to pay nearly 
$100,000 a year for greatly ex- 
panded new “quarters, Weiss may 
be forgiven for seeing its new 
move and new name as a token 
and a judgment. It does exactly 
that. a 

As it happens, the agency will 
open Monday. on two floors just 
vacated by the meteoric Leo Bur- 
nett agency—a point which is not 
lost on Weiss’ new tribe of stock- 
holders. Ed Weiss himself is con- 
vinced that Weiss is on the 
threshold of a “great growth.” 
He’ll make sure by retaining the 
Burnett tradition of providing re- 
freshments for visitors—hot coffee 
though, not apples. - 


As a not-too-important side- 
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light, in finally getting around to 
changing its name the agency will 
do untold good to the postal ser- 
vice and the telephone company. 
Mr. Weiss and his original part- 
ner, Max Geller, broke up in 1941, 
set up separate shops—one in 
New York, one in Chicago, and 
both helpfully labeled Weiss & 
Geller. To compound the confu- 
sion Weiss & Geller (Chicago) 
opened a branch office in New 
York a few years later. 

Mr. Weiss delayed in changing 
his company name, he says, “be- 
cause it was so well known in the 
motivation research field.” Hence- 
forth, that field will just have to 
watch its Weisses and its Gellers. 


Weiss & Geller 
Regains Pin Bottle 
as C&W Resigns 


Cuicaco, Dec. 2 
& Walsh, which picked up its first 
liquor account last Jan. 1, when 
James B. Beam Distilling Co. 
named it to handle advertising for 
Beam’s Pin Bottle bourbon, will 
resign the account Dec. 31. 

A Beam spokesman told AA that 
Pin Bottle will be reassigned to 
Weiss & Geller, which lost the ac- 
count to C&W. Weiss & Geller cur- 
rently handles all Beam advertis- 
ing with the exception of Pin 
Bottle. 

Insufficient billing and differ- 
ences. on packaging were the 
principal reasons for C&W’s move, 
AA learned. C&W reportedly was 
promised all Beam business last 
year when it solicited the Pin Bot- 
tle on, but this result did not 
materialize. The rest of the Beam 
business bills about $900,000 in 
1956. 


® Pin Bottle will bill about $250,- 
000 to $300,000 this year. C&W 
reportedly feels that this billing 
is not enough to warrant the kind 
of treatment the agency would like 
to give it. 

The agecy also is unhappy with 
the Pin Point pourer on Pin Bottle 
bottles. Many consumers have 
complained that the pourer does 
not work. C&W has advised Beam 
not to advertise the product until 
the pourer is made more func- 
tional, but the advice has not been 
followed, AA was told. . 


Prell Succeeds Fox as Head 

of Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk 
Carl F. Prell has been elected 

president of Lamport, Fox, Prell 

& Dolk, South Bend, Ind., succeed- 

ing Horace W. Fox, who is retiring. 

Mr. Prell joined the agency in 1919 


Cari F. Prell 


Horace W. Fox 


and has been vp since 1929. 

Mr. Fox has been president since 
1945 after the retirement of the 
late W. K. Lamport. He joined the 
agency as an account executive in 
1918. Other officers elected are 
Irvin S. Dolk, formerly secretary- 
treasurer, who becomes vp and 
treasurer, and Alfred J. Denniston, 
an account executive, who becomes 
secretary. 


‘Time’ Adds 14th Int'l Office 

Time International will open its 
14th advertising sales office on 
Jan. 1 in Los Angeles. David C. 
Gibson Jr., formerly on the Chi- 
cago sales staff of Time Interna- 
tional, will head the office. He will 
be replaced in Chicago by Ralph 
M. Gately Jr., formerly with Pen- 
ton Publishing Co. 


Last Minute News Flashes 


Iroquois Returns to Mansfield; Brewer Drops BSF&D 

Derroir, Dec. 28—International Breweries Inc. has named Lloyd 
Mansfield Co., Buffalo, to handle advertising for its Iroquois Beverage 
Corp. division, effective March 1. The current agency, Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance, obtained the Iroquois account from Mansfield a 
year ago. BSF&D will continue to handle International’s Frankenmuth 
division. 


Good Humor Names C&W for New Soft Drink 

New York, Dec. 28—Good Humor Corp. plans to market a new soft 
Grink product and has named Cunningham & Walsh to handle adver- 
tising for it, AA learned today. 


Club Aluminum Names Erwin, Wasey 


Cuicaco, Dec. 28—Club Aluminum Products Co., cookware manu- 
facturer, has appointed Erwin, Wasey & Co. to handle advertising 
for the company and its Inland Glass division. Buchen & Co. formerly 
handled the account. 


‘Aero Digest,’ Oldest U. S. Aviation Book, Folds 

WasHINGTON, Dec. 28—Aeronautical Digest Publishing Corp. is sus- 
pending publication of Aero Digest, the nation’s oldest aviation pub- 
lication, with its December issue. Increasing operating costs and 
reduced ad revenues were given as the cause. The technical monthly 
was founded in 1922. 


Santacroce Leaves Ruppert for Compton 

New York, Dec. 28—Thomas R. Santacroce has resigned as vp and 
sales manager of Jacob Ruppert, Brewer, effective Dec. 31, and is 
moving to San Francisco to become vp in charge of West Coast op- 
erations for Compton Advertising Inc. No replacement at Ruppert has 
been named yet. Mr. Santacroce left the Biow Co. in September, 1954, 
where he was vp and merchandising director, to become temporary 
sales manager at the Ruppert brewery. He was elected vp and general 
sales manager of the brewery in January, 1955. Compton took over 
the San Francisco office of the former Biow Co. last summer. 


Veckly Is Appointed U.S. Steel Ad Director 

PiTTspuRGH, Dec. 28—John Veckly has been named director of the 
advertising division of U. S. Steel Corp., effective Jan. 1. Mr. Veckly 
was advertising and promotion manager of The Saturday Evening 
Post before accepting the position of assistant director of advertising 
with U S. Steel in 1955. He succeeds G. R. Schreiner, who has been 
appointed special assistant in the office of the executive vp, com- 
mercial. 


Brisk Is Sans Agency as Esty Bows Out 

New York, Dec. 28—Uniless a decision is announced between now 
and the time this is read, the Colgate-Palmolive Co. will find itself 
without an advertising agency for one of its major products, Brisk 
fluoride toothpaste. Officially, this is the last day for William Esty Co. 
on the multi-million dollar account and agency executives report that 
they have received no instructions concerning next week. Neither have 
the two apparent finalists for the account, Cunningham & Walsh and 
John W. Shaw Advertising, Chicago. Decision on the selection of a 
new agency awaits word from Chairman E. H. Little, vacationing in 
Florida. , 


‘Erie Times’ Buys ‘Dispatch’; Other Late News 

e The Times, Erie, Pa., has purchased the Erie Dispatch. The Dispatch 
will cezse publication on\Jan. 5 and the Times will become a morning 
and evening newspaper. At present it is an evening paper, as was the 
Dispatch. The Times’ Sunday edition will be known as the Erie News- 
Times. 


e Henry O. Pattison Jr., senior vp of Benton & Bowles, New York, 
bas been named vice-chairman of the board of the agency. 


e Newspaper advertising linage in the first half of the new year is 
expected to increase 3 to 3.5% over the corresponding 1956 linage, 
according to a year-end survey by the Department of Commerce. 
Magazine advertising linage is expected to show a gain of 4 or 5%, 
the report said. 

e Judson H. Irish, vp and copy chief at Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, New 
York, has been named senior vp and an executive committee member 
oi the agency. 


i el 


er Corp. 
Preston Tucker of During the sults, Mr. Tucker re- 
t between J 8, 1946, 
Dream Car Fame and Aug. 31, 1948, tomes Corp.’s 
Is Dead at 53 ad expenditures and media used 


YpstmLanii, Micu., Dec. 27—Pres- 
ton Tucker, 53, who made a splash 
in the postwar auto world with a 
proposed “revolutionary” new au- 
to, the Tucker Torpedo, died here 
yesterday after having been ill 
about a month. 

Mr. Tucker’s failure to produce 
his car in a plant located in, Chi- 
cago led to many creditor lawsuits, 
an SEC investigation and a grand 
jury indictment in 1949 for mail 
fraud. He and his colleagues were 
acquitted. Among those acquitted 
was Cliff Knoble, a former ad di- 
rector of the Tucker Corp., who 
earlier had himself sued Tucker 
for back salary. 


® Part of the indictment men- 
tioned allegedly false and mislead- 
ing advertising used by the Tuck- 


ran as follows: Newspapers, $349,- 
068; magazines, $150,921; radio, 
$93,068; printed matter, $276,472; 
signs and displays, $12,144; other 
ad costs, $104,566; national shows, 
$203,774; dealer shows, $64,783, 
and divisions shows, $2,164. 

Tucker’s first agency was Herry 
A. Loudon Advertising. Later Roy 
S. Durstine Inc.’s Chicago office 
was named, with Ellis J. Travers, 
formerly ad end sales director of 
Nash motors, and John Jenkins, 
who resigned his post a3 automo- 
tive editor of the Chicago Daily 
News, as the executives on the 
account. 

Cliff Knoble, who was ad direc- 
tor for Tucker Corp. through most 
of its existence, had been adver- 
tising and promotion director for 
Chrysler Corp. before joining 
Tucker. 
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RCA’s $6,900,000 Loss on Color TV Called 
‘Reasonable’ Investment; Net Is $40,000,000 


New York, Dec. 27—Radio Corp. 
of America lost $6,900,000 on its 
color tv set making and broadcast- 
ing activities during 1956, accord- 
ing to a year-end statement re- 
leased by Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, 
board chairman of the company. 

“This is certainly a reasonable 
expenditure to lay the foundation 
for a business that promises sub- 
stantial profits in the near future,” 
General Sarnoff commented. 

He defended RCA’s pioneering 
role in color tv thus: “When RCA 
pioneered and established b&w tv, 
there were those in the industry 
who labeled us as ‘televisionaries,’ 
and the head of one company as- 
serted publicly that ‘television is 
economically so unsound that it 
will never succeed.’ . . . Several 


Stockholders Will 
Vote on Merger of 
Goss, Miehle Jan. 17 


Curcaco, Dec. 26—The boards of 
directors of Miehle Printing Press 
& Manufacturing Co. and Goss 
Printing Press Co., two of the big- 
gest names in the printing press 
and bindery equipment business, 
have agreed to merge, pending ap- 
proval by shareowners of both 
companies at special meetings 
scheduled here for Jan. 17. 

Name of the new corporation, to 
be headquartered in Chicago, will 
be ‘Miehle-Goss-Dexter Inc., the 
Dexter name coming from Dexter 
Folder Co., bindery equipment 
manufacturer, incorporated into 
Miehle in September. John E. Ed- 
dy, president of Miehle, becomes 
chairman of the new corporation 
and Robert C. Corlett, now presi- 
dent of Goss, becomes president. 

Miehle is predominantly a man- 
ufacturer of sheet-fed printing 
equipment for job and contract 
printers and lithographers as well 
as cutting and creasing presses for 
the folding box industry. Goss is 
primarily a designer and manufac- 
turer of large roll-fed rotary print- 
ing presses for newspaper and 
magazine publishers. The com- 
panies do not compete with each 
other. 


® Combined sales of the two com- 
panies currently are about $67,- 
000,000 annually. Combined net 
earnings this year will be more 
than $4,500,000. Combined assets 
are in excess of $58,000,000. The 
company resulting from the merg- 
er will have one class of stock with 
1,326,605 shares outstanding. ~* 

The new company will encom- 
pass about 4,000 employes in Goss 
plants in Cicero and Rockford, IIL., 
and Miehle plants in Chicago; Ra- 
cine, Wis.; Pearl River, N.Y., and 
Bloomfield, N.J. 

Ladd, Southward & Bentley, 
Chicago, is the Miehle agency. 
Goss does not have an agency. 
Appointment of an agency to serve 
the new company has not been an- 
nounced. e 


ARTHUR S. BARNES 

BrisTo., Conn., Dec. 26—*rthur 
S. Barnes, 85, publisher of The 
Press, local afternoon daily, died 
Dev. 25 at Bristol Hospital after a 
long illness. 

Mr. Barnes and The Press, to 
which he devoted more than 54 
years, were born almost simultane- 
ously. The first issue of The Press, 
then a weekly, appeared on March 
9, 1871. The second issue carried 
announcement of birth of a son, 
Arthur S., to Seth and 
Barnes on March 12, 1871. He 
joined the paper as manager in 
1902. 


yéars later. . .these same folks 
jurmped on the bandwagon and 


tw 


‘reaped where they had not sown’. 


® The RCA chairman suid his 
company has sold 102,000 21” color 
sets in the past 14 months. These 
sales, plus sales of color picture 
tubes, color components and equip- 
ment, brought in $58,000,000. 

RCA’s total volume this year is 
expected to reach $1,125,000,000— 
an increase of about 6% over last 
year’s record breaking figure. Gov- 
ernment business accounted for 
about 20% of the volume. 

Net profit for 1956 will be ap- 
proximately $40,000,000—a decline 
from last year’s $47,525,000. After 
preferred dividends, earnings will 
be about $2.60 per common share, 
compared with $3.16 a share in 
1955. 

Mr. Sarnoff said the “decrease in 
profit this year is caused mainly 
by higher costs of labor and mate- 
rials and the lower prices at which 
b&w tv sets and tubes were sold in 
a highly competitive market.” _ 


Auto Production in ' 
‘56 27% Under ‘55: . 


‘Automotive News’ 


Detroit, Dec. 28-——Production of 
cars in the U. S. during the 1956 
calendar year is expected to total 
5,802,247 units, or 27% off the rec- 
ord 7,947,787 units turned out dur- 
ing 1955, Automotive News re- 
ported Thursday. 

A breakdown of projected cal- 
endar-year output showed Cener- 
al Motors off 23.3% from 1955; 
Ford Motor Co. off 25.5%; Chrys- 
ler Corp. off 36%; American Mo- 
tors off 37.8% and Studebaker- 
Packard off 47.3%. 

Canadian car-truck operations 
are expected to produce an esti- 
mated 474,853 units this year, 
compared with 452,601 last year, 
Automotive News reported. 


‘Birmingham News’ Names 
Clark Ad Director 

George R. Clark has been ap- 
pointed advertising director of the 
Birmingham News, Birmingham, 
Ala. Mr. Clark, formerly assistant 
ad director, succeeds W. Frank 
Aycock, who has resigned to be- 
come business manager of Mem- 
phis Publishing 
Co., publisher of 
the Commercial 
Appeal and 
Press-Scimitar. 
Mr. Aycock suc- 
ceeds the late 
James A. Foltz 
Jr. 

In another ap- 
pointment, the 


News named 
James H. Couey 
Jr. assistant general manager. Mr. 
Couey returns to the News from 
a post as secretary of Vulcan Life 
& Avcident Insurance Co., where 
he also was director of public re- 
lations and a member of the board. 
He had resigned as assistant man; 
aging editor of the News in Feb- 
ruary, 1956, to join Vulcan Life. 


Appoints Henry King 

Super Market Institute has ap- 
pointed Henry B. King, formerly 
executive secretary of the Cooper- 
ative Food Distributors of America, 
to the new post of assistant to the 
executive director, effective Feb. 
15. 


Greyhound Rent-A-Car 

Appoints Maxon Inc. 
Greyhcund Rent-A-Car Inc., 

Chicago, formed in Marzh of this 


George R. Clark 


S.|year, has appointed Maxon..Jn>., 


Chicago, to handle its advertising. 


Birmingham. 
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“It’s going to big and important and dramatic, or I won’t be doing anything at all.” 


‘Consulting—That's Stupid’ .. . 


Biow (Sub-Consciously) Is Seeking 
New (and Big) Worlds to Conquer 


“What | Do Will Be Big, 
Important, Dramatic— 
or Nothing,’ Says Adman 


Bv James V. O’Gara 

New Yor«k, Dec. 26—Eight 

months ago, Milton Biow passed 
the word that his agency was fin- 
ished. He’s done nothing since. “I 
never knew a guy,” he says, “who 
did so much nothing.” 
___But he stil] lives two-steps-at-a- 
time, just as if a client were still 
breathing down the back of his 
neck. The words still come fast, 
profusely, piquantly; tumbling and 
racing each other. 

“Don’t ask me if I’m going back 
to the agency business,” he said, 
sitting back in a love-seat in his 
four-story home on East 62nd St. 
“Ask me what I’m going to do. If 
you ask me, I’ll say I haven’t the 
least idea what I’m going to do. 
Whatever it is—whenever it comes 
up—it’s going to be big and impor- 
tant and dramatic, or I won’t be 
doing anything at all. 


® “Consulting? I don’t do consult- 
ing. I don’t want to do consulting. 
Consulting is the adman’s grave- 


What about 
Trading 
Stamps? 


There’s lots of controvers 
about trading stamps—and if: 
you're at all interested in the 
subject, we heartily recommend 
turning to the Jan issue of 
ADVERTISIN REQUIRE- 
MENTS and reading the article 
“Questions and Answers on 
Trading Stamps” by John W. 
Young, general sales mana; 
for Eureka Specialty Printing 
Company. The company is one 
of the largest printers of trad- 
ing stamps and Mr. Young is 
in an excellent ition to an- 
swer some fundamental ques- 
tions about this new develop- 
ment in merchandising. 
Just in case, you're not an 
ADVERTISING REQUIRE- 
MENTS reader, clip this cou- 
pon ard attach $3 for a year's 
12 issues) trial starting with 
¢ January issue. AR covers 
everything an. adman must do 
except gps Besnuy or space. Cov- 
ers all p of ggg | 
production, promotion a 
merchandising. Your money 
back if you're not delighted. 


Advertising Requirements 
The Workbook of Advertising 


Management 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11 


yard. Consulting—that’s stupid. 
Suppose I recommend something 
and they say, ‘Weil, we'll think 
about it.’ I’m not used to that; 
people do what I say, they don’t 
think about it. 

_ “Is there any room for my kind 
of agency today?” with some in- 
credulity. “There’s a great need 
and hunger for the kind of a®ency I 
ran. There’s only one agency in the 


“I’m essentially a showman” 


U.S. today that’s doing a brilliant 
job. No, don’t ask me the name of 
it. 

“Advertising must be a great 
force, a great power. Look how 
many companies there are today 
making lots of money on mediocre 
advertising. 


“The Biow Co. represented 


.Jsomething that the advertising 


business lacks today—creative ad- 
vertising and thinking that sets 
horizons, in a sense, goals. Just 
look at 1957 and 1955 automobile 
advertising. They changed cars, but 
they could leave the copy alone; it’s 
just the same. Sad, isn’t it? 


“The agency business today is 
losing its drama; it’s becoming a 
mass production business. Think of 
the days of Getchell and Albert 
Lasker and Kudner. They produced 
advertising with personality. Now 
we have run-of-the-mill advertis- 
ing that obeys rules. 

“The safety that comes out of 
research—if you don’t guard 
against it—is a deterrent to cre- 
ativity. Research has a place in ad- 
vertising. But it shouldn’t have the 
last word; it’s just one element. 

“Advertising is too costly to 
move only on a hunch, sure. But 
advertising men ought to know, 
feel, sense something. Research is 
running too many agencies today. 

“You need intuitive thinking. 
I’ve got a damn good record of be- 
ing right. I’m essentially a show- 
man who applied the principles of 
showmanship to advertising. I’ve 
always tried to find out why the 
consumer should want to buy a 
product, not why the manufacturer 
wanted to sell it. 


s “I was very proud of the job I 
did in the agency business. And 
then I saw the agency was gradual- 
ly falling into run-of-the-mill stuff 
that last year, and I couldn’t take 
it. 

“Lasker once told me that when 
the end came I should take the 
elevator down to the ground floor 
and walk away and not look back. 
You can’t leave your business to 
others. : 

“Ask me if I have plans. I have 
no plans. Ask me if I’m considering 
plans. Well, I’m considering plans, 
but more sub-consciously than 
consciously. 

“I could do something in indus- 
try, the government, even banking. 
But it would wind up being some- 
thing where showmanship would 
count. 

“My first job was sweeping 
floors for $4 a week. That was 
maybe 1906, on lower Broadway. 
There were five aisles and four 
boys, and I had two aisles, and I 
did a better job than any of them. 


In a way I’ve been sweeping floors 
ever since. 


s “Never went to college. Went to 
P.S. 171 here in Manhattan. Geez, 
how I remember that; it was only 
a few days ago. I’ve got a hunch 
I’ve read more, studied more than 
guys who went to high school and 
college. 

“I’m a very avid reader. But I 
only read one novel in my lite: 
‘Main Street.’ History, philosophy, 


Photes by Schonbrunn-Ives 


“If I had it all to do over again? 
I wouldn’t change a thing! The 
thing that gave the Biow Co. a flair 
was merchandising and showman- 
ship. We had the ability to find 
the kernel that would make goods 
move and translate it with show- 
manship. My one formula was: If 
I couldn’t do a job right, I tried to 
get a guy who could. 

“I wouldn’t sell the Biow Co. to 
outsiders because I wouldn’t sell 
my clients. That’s what it zmount- 


A 


“Consulting is the adman’s graveyard” 


biography, that’s for me. 

“I graduated from 171 all right. 
1 was born here in the East 50s. My 
father sold insurance. Somebody 
asked me once what he did and I 
told him my father never came to 
a meal without dinner clothes and 
I never found out what kind of 
work he did till I grew up, then I 
found out he was a waiter. The guy 
believed it, too! 

“After sweeping floors, I went to 
Standard Mail Order. They went 
busted—after I quit, that is. I 
got $12 a week there as head of 
some kind of statistical department. 


s “Then came Weill, Biow & Weill. 


,|}One of the Weills came from an 


advertising agency, so he was sup- 
posed to bring in the skill. The 
other Weill brought in $1,000. Mil- 
ton Biow, he had a job. Morton 
Weill is now president of the Ar- 
row Mfg. Co. 

“The year we started that agen- 
cy? Let’s see; when did Lincoln is- 
sue the proclamation? Anyway, I 
sold advertising; most of my busi- 
ness came from trade papers. I was 
so green I made a call on a hat 
company that wanted to advertise 
in Vogue and I met a Vogue solic- 
itor there and I thought he was my 
competition. Hah! 

“I never earned more than $12 a 
week. From somebody else, that is. 
Since then I’ve always been in 
business for myself. Until the Biow 
Co. folded, I never erossed the 
threshold of any other advertising 
agency. I’ve never socialized; I’ve 
never been a Four A’s member. I’m 
essentially a showman. 


ed to. There was nothing in the re- 
lationship between the Biow Co. 
and Arthur Samish that wasn’t 
strictly ethical. 

“If I knew anything about 
Samish’s background I'd never 
have hired him. But he came to me 
through a client. There is no con- 
nection between Mr. Samish and 
the end of the Biow Co. 


® “Glad you like the house. I once 
took a client through here and told 
him the only reason I was doing it 
was to show him that advertising 
pays.” 7 
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USE 
MISSOURI NEWSPAP: *S 
THE EASY WAY 
Whether you use one or all of 
Missouri’s 398 newspapers it’s 
easier, faster, cheaper with Mis- 
souri rvice. 
ONE ORDER—ONE BILi— 
ONE CHECK 
pe ote te rer ed 
Sunday. Write .. . 
MISSOURI PRESS SERVICE, INC. 
WALTER WILLIAMS HALL 
_ Columbia Missouri 
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Creating Desire 
for Goods Gets 
Harder: Selzer 


But ‘L.A. Times’ Research 
Chief Says ‘57 Can Be 
‘Tremendous’ Sales Year 


Los ANGELEs, Dec. 26—A warn- 
ing that marketers must step up 
their promotional efforts or face 
slumping sales was sounded last 
week by Fred C. Selzer, manager 
of the research department of the 
Los Angeles Times-Mirror Co. He 
spoke before the Sales Executives 
Club. 

Mr. Selzer said he feels our econ- 
omy is at a cross-road. This year 
department store sales are under 
last year, and even considering the 
effect of the election and the 
weather, this is “unexplainable.” 

Tabbing it a personal opinion, 
Mr. Selzer said he believes it marks 
the fact that our productive capac- 
ity has outstripped our efficiency 
in creating desire for goods. 


s This results in people having 
most of the things they want, which 
makes it harder to stimulate desire, 
%e said. In view of record employ- 
ment and personal incomes, Mr. 
Selzer said he expects the year 
ahead to be a “tremendous” one, 
but he observed it is increasingly 
hard to create burning desires for 
things. The answer lies in greater 
selling and advertising pressure 
than ever before, he said. 

He discussed several guides to be 
used in considering research. The 
greatest error, he said, is the col- 
lecting of “so-what” information. 
He explained this as covering data 
which are interesting but contrib- 
ute nothing to knowledge or 
thinking 


Another thing to remember, he 
said, is that it is needlessly expen- 
sive and time-consuming to do re- 
search which has already been 
done. This makes it important to 
check all possible sources for de- 
sired information before digging it 
out yourself. Admitting it is dif- 
ficult to determine if desired re- 
search has already been done, Mr. 
Selzer gave these suggestions as to 
data sources: 


e Many media make surveys. 
These are usually honest and well 
done by capable people. Often me- 
can provide the information 
anted—or at least enough to 
ake the job easier. 


e Various governmental bodies— 
federal, state and county—offer 
market data. Much of this gets 
down to minute detail which can be 
of value in developing pertinent 
market data. 

As an indication of market re- 
search material available, Mr. Sel- 
zer distributed 23 pages, fully in- 
dexed, listing sources. The com- 
pilation included five pages listing 
federal government sources; : five 
pages showing state and local gov- 
iument sources; ome page of 
chamber of commerce sources; 
three pages of professional, techni- 
cal, trade association, foundation, 
and cooperative sources, four pages 
of commercial sources and six 
pages of media sources. 

He said his list could not be con- 
sidered complete and that it repre- 
sented such material as is regularly 
received or used in his office. 


Chilton Boosts Fahrendort 

Peter M. Fahrendorf, vp and a 
director of Chilton Co., has been 
named president of Jewelers’ Cir- 
clar-Keystone. Lansford F. King, 
editor and general manager of the 
magazine, becomes publisher and 
editor. Mr. Fahrendorf also con- 
tinues as manager of Chilton’s 
New York office. 


Aeother WRAid te the Restesrest industry! 


NEW LOW-COST 
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CREDIT CARD KICKOFF—National Restaurant Assn. is kicking off promo- 

tion of its new credit card plan (AA, Nov. 12) with this two-color’ 

spread scheduled for American Restaurant in January and in Res- 

taurant Management and Institutions in February. Other ads in 

restaurant trade publications will be followed by a consumer drive 

for the Universal Travelcard, backed by NRA and the American 
Hotel Assn. Geren Advertising, Chicago, is the agency. 


- (Picture on Page 14) 

New York, Dec. 26-——-A new ad- 
vertising medium, measuring 60 
miles across, with letters 25 to 35 
miles high and floating 200-700 
miles up in the sky, is predicted in 
Hugo Gernsback’s annual Christ- 
mas and New Year greeting, a little 
booklet called “Forecast, 1957.” 
Mr. Gernsback, publisher of Ra- 
dio- Electronics and Sexology and 
widely known as the “father” of 
science fiction, has been remark- 
ably successful in his predictions 
throughout the years, foreseeing 
radio, television and other wonders. 
Several years ago, Mr. Gernsback 
predicted the tv set which hangs 
on the wall like-a framed picture, 
a development which RCA and 
several other tv makers have been 
talking up recently. 


@ Mr. Gernsback’s new ad medium 
is no conception of pure fantasy 
either. What it amounts to is a gi- 
gantic mirror floating in outer- 
space and reflecting its message 
back to all parts of the world. 
The mirror was “invented” as far 
back as 1929 by Herman Oberth, 
the German mathematician, one of 
the scientists responsible for the 
World War II V-1 and V-2 rockets. 
“This immense space mirror 
probably will be built in the not- 
too-distant future, with a new in- 
centive not thought of by its dis- 
tinguished originator Dr. Oberth—- 
night television,” Mr. Gernsback 
writes. 

“The mechanics of the Oberth 
mirror would remain the same. 
About 60 miles in diameter, it will 
be built by spacemen, using pre- 
fabricated thin aluminum girders, 
200 to 700 miles up. As the mirror 
floats free in space, the structure 
can be extremely light—a mere 
spiderweb. The mirror part itself 
is made from paper-thin squares of 
the silvery white metal sodium. It 
is cheap and has a high luster, re- 
flecting perfectly. Floating in a 
good vacuum, sodium cannot tar- 
nish. It will last for years. 


# “The mirror, slightly concave— 
i.e., dished—toward the earth, is in 
fact a satellite, making one com- 
plete revolution around the Earth 
in about two hours and 35 minutes. 
It never stops revolving, unless 
destroyed. 

“Some distance below the center 
of the mirror’s face—toward the 
earth—anywhere from 25 to 30 
miles distant, we have another but 
much smaller satellite—the projec- 
tor. This can be the usual near- 
saucer type and need not be larger 


than 100’ in diameter. It houses 


Gernsback Predicts New Ad Medium 
60 Miles Wide, 700 Miles Overhead 


the @rew, radio and television 
equipment. The crew members also 
service the mirror, 25 to 30 miles 
above their heads. To illuminate 
this giant 60-mile screen requires a 
great deal of power, but not as 
much as might be assumed. The 
reason: Both mirror and projector 
are in a near-perfect vacuum, 
hence light transmission is nearly 
perfect, too. 


® “The necessary electric illumi- 
nating power would be obtained 
from atomic energy. 

“Celestial-space television being 
especially geared for advertising, 
news, weather and other shorts— 
because of the very fast motion of 
the sky screen—no long programs 
are feasible. The programs can be 
transmitted directly from a num- 
ber of earth stations to the space 
projector, as the mirror passes over 
or near them. 

“The mirror projectors’ meteor- 
ologists, too, can give advance 
weather reports, due to their alti- 
tude. 

“Of great interest to the adver- 
tising fraternity are the interna- 
tional advertising possibilities, in- 
asmuch as sky television covers the 
entire world.” : 

The space mirror would have 
other uses besides advertising, 
some of them more deadly, Mr. 
Gernsback points out: 

“This mirror in reality was, and 
still is, both a peace and war weap- 
on. Concentrating the sun’s rays 
like a burning glass, it could vapor- 
ize the world’s biggest cities by its 
titanic inherent power. By heating 
the upper air strata the weather 
could be changed at will. Ice- 
locked rivers or lakes could be 
melted rapidly.” « 


ABP Announces Contest 

Associated Business Publications 
is sponsoring the Third Annual 
Jesse H. Neal Editorial Achieve- 
ment Awards which are made to 
editors of ABP member publica- 
tions in honor of ABP’s first man- 
aging director. Entries must be 
submitted by Feb 15. Information 
may be obtained fram Irene Pear- 
son, ABP headquarters, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York. 


Klear Vision to Zlowe Co. 

Klear Vision Specialists, New 
York maker of contact lenses, has 
appointed Zlowe Co., New York, to 
handle its advertising. Newspapers 
will be used in New York and in 
cities with franchised representa- 
tives to advertise the company’s 
products. 
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Along the Media Path 


NBC Spot Radio sent agency ex- 
ecutives this year two colorful 
throw-pillow dolls—one holding a 
symbolic portable radio and the 
other holding a symbolic portable 


tv set. 


e KPIX, San Francisco, celebrated 
its eighth birthday Dec. 24. 


e Holiday and DuPont jointly will 
present a musical fashion show be- 
fore the Nationa] Retail Dry Goods 
Assn. convention in New York at 
the Statler Hotel in January. The 
show will be entitled “Lead the 
Care-free Life” or “In the Holiday 
Mood.” 


e “Business 1957,” the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner’s annual review 
and forecast of western economic 
conditions, will be published Jan. 
4, 1957. 


e John Blair & Co. is distributing 
a new pocket piece booklet, “Spot 
Radio 1957.” The booklet discusses 
spot radio in terms of what it of- 
fers, Now it sells, how it relates to 
other media and how best to use it. 


e The Dallas Times-Herald has 
put into operation an additional 
$800,000 five-unit Scott press. The 
press is the third installed since the 
end of World War II. 


e As a service to its adve 

and as an example of promoffmal 
cooperation between advertisers 
and publishers, the Dec. 17 issue of 


American Druggist featured a spe- 
cial, two-page removable “Fast- 
Seller Checkup” list designed to 
aid retailers in avoiding out-of- 
stock conditions at year’s end. 


e Department of New Laure!s: 

Ad volume for the American 
Journal of Nursing in 1956 hit an 
alltime high in the history of the 
56-year-old publication. Gross bill- 
ings for 1956 showed a 23.7% in- 
crease over the previous record 
high set in 1955. 

Twenty-three of the 44 regional 
editions of TV Guide reached an 
alltime circulation high for the 
Dec. 1 issue. Net sales for the issue 
reached 4,709,554, 2,795 copies be- 
low the alltime circulation mark set 
by the Nov. 24 issue. 

- Field & Stream carried 368,729 
lines of advertising during 1956, an 
increase of 10,339 lines over 1955. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer reported 
the best year on record for the 12 
months ended Sept. 30. It carried 
40,134,871 lines of advertising, and 
daily circulation for the last six 
months averaged 212,879. 

Nation’s Business’ January, 1957, 
issue closed with advertising pages 
up 21%, the 13th consecutive issue 
to show a linage gain. 

Family Circle’s circulation for 
December, 1956, will reach 4,550,- 
000. This is the highest December, 
circulation in the magazine’s 24- 
year history, 200,000 ahead of De- 
cember, 1955. 


Tobacco Leading in Box Use 
Tobacco products show the 
greatest gain in the use of folding 
boxes in 1956, according to uae 
Folding Paper Box Assn. Prelimi- 
nary estimates place the additional 
value at $700,000 ,;er month, a 
20% gain over 195!., to reach a 
$45,000,000 industry volume. The 
major factor is said to be the in- 
creasing use of flip-top boxes for 
cigarets. Food products are still the 
major end-user of paper boxes, 
with an annual volume of $171,- 
000,000. Soap products and crack- 
ers and baked goods each take 
$85,000,000 worth of cartons; bev- 
erages, $74,000,000; and paper 
goods nearly $65,000,000 annually. 


White Rose Tea Push Set 

Seeman Bros., New York, will 
launch its 1957 White Rose tea 
campaign with a series of horizon- 
tal half-page b&w ads Jan. 13 to 
run for four weeks in the Sunday 
magazine sections of the New York 
Herald Tribune, Journal-Ameri- 
can, News, Mirror and the Newark 
News. 


Dorothy Quinn Leave: Bishop 
Dorothy W. Quinn has resigned 
as advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of Hazel Bishop Inc., 
New York. Her duties have been 
assumed by Dolores Buxton. With 
the cosmetic company for a little 
more than, a year, Miss Quinn has 
not announced her future plans. 


WE SELL ADVERTISING 
FOR ALERT PUBLISHERS 
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BPA Promotes Two 

Thomas J. Campbell, assistant 
managing director in charge of au- 
diting operations for Business Pub- 
lications Audit of Circulations, has 
been promoted to vp and assistant 
managing director. Paul W. Man- 
ning, western division manager, 
has been named assistant manag- 
ing director in charge of the west- 


ern division. 


Genesee Buys TV Film 

Genesee Brewing Co., Rocties- 
ter, N. Y., has bought the “Field & 
Stream” tv series for sponsorship 
in eight upstate New York mar- 
kets. Rogers & Porter is the agency. 
The series is produced by Henry 
Holt & Co., publisher of Field & 
Stream, 


Explanation: ~~ . 
TULSA, No. 2 Market | 
Plus rye 
MUSKOGEE, No. 3 Market 
Equals 
OKLAHOMA'S BIGGEST 
MARKET! ‘ 


‘end only 

has complete facilities to serve 
BOTH Tulsa and Muskogee. 
* STUDIOS IN BOTH CITIES 

© 316,000 WATTS | 

* BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 

Ask Your 
Avery-Knodel . 
Representative 


Chacsnrel 


_ Mike Shapire, Managing Director 
TULSA BROADCASTING CO. 


| Son 9697, Tulse, Okla. 
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How many newspapers 
in DETROIT? 


There are THREE metropolitan daily newspapers in Detroit. ONE of them greatly 
overshadows the others in coverage, linage and results. Do you know.......... 


1 Which ranks emong the fist ton in the nation? aes 


jee 


2. Which covers s the sisileetigeallll ee 
= a “tt Times _ ss ae ‘cy Free | ie Pre 


Ss Which carrles over 60% of the want ads? 


Answer to No. 1 is THE NEWS. 
For over a quarter of a century, The 
Detroit News’ total linage has p aced it 
among America’s first ten newspapers. The News carries 
more than half of Detroit’s total linage! 


Answer to No. 2 is THE NEWS. Not only does 
The News have the largest Metropolitan and Trading 
Area circulation, it also gives you the greatest concen- 
tration in the better-homes, higher-income city and 
suburban areas. News’ readers can afford to buy! 


Answer to No. 3 is also THE NEWS. It carries more 
than four times as many want ads as either of the 
other two newspapers. The News is best for reaching 
people and selling products! 


How did you score? If you want to know more about 
the big, busy Detroit Market, call a Detroit News . 
representative. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Largest Circulation of all Michigan Newspapers (ABC 3-31-56) Weekday 459,160—Sunday 573,375 


‘Eastern Office . . . 260 Madison Ave., New York Chicago Office . . . 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower, Chicago 
>» Pacific Office . . . 785 Market St., San Francisco Miami Beach . . . The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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